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READERS WRITE 





Views On Pictures 


You ask what readers think of pictures 
(PATHFINDER, May 15). My opinion is 
that in another year or two, most of our 
leading publications will be over one-half 
in pictures with only brief reading com- 
ments under them. Yours for more pic- 
tures. 

Richard I. Saak 
Parkston, S. D. get 

Pictures? Depends on what type of 
reader you wish to reach. Representation 
of the faces of persons currently inter- 
esting is good. Scénery and events offer 
a boundless field wherein a satisfactory 
line cannot be drawn by a publication 
with limited space. Moreover, it is a 
field cheapened by advertisers and by 
newspapers prepared for readers who can 
not or will not take time to think, Some 
of your recent pictures add nothing to the 
standard of dignity which has for so 
long commanded the respect of thought- 
ful readers. 

T. E. Killgrove 
Chicago, Ill. ‘ 

We are being fed up on “Pictures.” 
Do not change your policy of giving your 
subscribers splendid “word pictures” of 
events. We are a nation of fads and ex- 
tremes . .. One illustration is useful, 
but a “page of pictures” is an insult to 
those who can read intelligently. 

Mrs. Margaret Felt 
Denver, Colo. 

. Pictures have been a great con- 
tributing factor in the advancement of 
education , . . One only has to consult 
books of natural history printed 50 or 
100 years ago. You will then realize what 
actual pictures and photography have 
done to spread knowledge. The animal 
pictures in those books all look stiff and 
unnatural while some of the rarer crea- 
tures would not be recognized at all from 
the drawings. That was because the sci- 
entists and explorers of those days were 
the only ones who had actually seen the 
creatures and these men could draw only 
crudely what they saw, or the best 
draughtsman could reproduce only very 
roughly what the explorer described. 

I say to you that most readers will view 
your pictures first, advertisers realize the 
value of illustration. Let’s have more 
pictures! 
- George W. Bagley 
Hot Springs, Ark. 

. When I want pictures, I buy pic- 
tures. When I want sensible reading 
matter put up in brief digest form as you 
have been doing, I subscribe for PATH- 
FINDER. A picture might be worth 
10,000 words, but give me the words, and 
leave the pictures for those of “picture 
book” age. I know that there are thou- 
sands of folk whose education absolutely 
demands pictorial news. That’s too bad, 
but I believe the majority of your sub- 
scribers buy your magazine for its enter- 
taining and diversified news. I happen to 
be one who throws the Sunday funny 
sheets away—but there are millions like 
me. 

H. J. Marshall 
St. Louis, Mo. 
. . Do we want more pictures in 
PATHFINDER? Yes! In my opinion, 
each article should have an explanatory 


or pertinent photograph. The full page 

wherein only one subject is photographed 

is splendid. “The Big Top” is an example 
(PATHFINDER, May 15). 

H. B. Webb 

Marquette, Mich. 
* * t 

. . . Give us more pictures in PATH- 

FINDER but not at the expense of read- 


ing material . 
Earl P. Jordan 
Mt. Rainier, Md.~ 


“We Already Have One” 


A letter from one of your readers 
(PATHFINDER, April 10) stresses the 
need for a Consumers League. I would 
like to say that we already have one— 
“The National Consumers Council”—with 
which many organizations are affiliated. 
For further information, any one inter- 
ested might write to Consumers Union, 
55 Vandam street, New York City. 

B. E. Scott 





Booneville, Calif. 


Babies’ “Cry-Rooms” 

Your “Flickers” under date of May 1 
refers to the installation of the babies’ 
“cry-room” in the Monticello, Ill., movie 
theater as something new, but the Rialto 
Theater of Cottonwood, Ariz., has had 
such a feature for almost two years. 
When its proprietor, Joe Beccheti, had 
his plans prepared for a new theater 
as long ago as 1928, he ordered the archi- 
tect to make provision for such an inno- 
vation. 





Norman L. Wykoff 
Jerome, Ariz. 


“We All Like To Brag. . .” 


I was especially interested in the article 
about Mary Christine Dunn (PATHFIND- 
ER, April 24), the wonder child. I want to 
congratulate Mr. and Mrs. Dunn on hav- 
ing such an unusually bright child. How- 
ever, after reading about Mary, I am be- 
ginning to wonder if we did not under- 
estimate our boy. 

When he was a year and a half old, he 
knew all the Mother Goose rhymes and 
wouldn’t listen to them any longer. When 
he was two, he was listening to stories 
such as “Rip Van Winkle.” At that age, 
he would get his animal cookies out and 
name all the animals. Words such as 
hippopotamus didn’t seem to phase him 














a bit. He also knew about Mussolini and 
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called him what we think he is . . 

At his present age, which is six, } is 
attending school and likes to go. He play; 
dominoes and rummy with the rest. ‘of 
us and plays a skillful game... 

Well, we all like to brag about our kid; 

Howard M. Peet 
Wolverton, Minn. 


What Darrow Said 


That was a fine editorial entitled “\\¢’,, 
Terrible” in your May 1 issue. The wori 
is hurtling toward a devastating war tha: 
may destroy civilization. About 36.( 
persons are killed annually by motor \-e- 
hicles in the United States, and the wor\d 
total is appalling. Clarence Darrow de. 
scribed the present frenzy in four word; 
“The World Is Crazy.” 





G. E. Bennett 
Lamar, Ark. 





“Parents Are Not Educators” 


Referring to the “Ideal Parent” (PATH. 
FINDER, May 15): Most of our child 
psychologists are persons without any 
children of their own. The most difficu); 
job of the parent is to be strictly on th. 
square with the children. This doc { 
apply to ol” maids and bachelors—they 
are specialisis in education. Parents ar 
not educators. That is why they 
children away from their homes to |: 

H. Clay Even: 
La Crosse, Wis. 





Roosevelt, Fish, Forgotten Fellow 
The “Gang-in-the-Barber-Shop” was de- 
bating the other day on the question of 
how much per pound the fish caught by 
President Roosevelt on his recent trip 
cost the taxpayer. The answer arrived at 
was between $150,000 and $175,000 a 
pound. This figure at first may seem a 
little high but when one considers the 
cost of manning the ships he uses (one 
for him and his party and two for e:s- 
corts), wages for the men, food, ‘fuel, up- 
keep and repair, I would say that was 

quite a conservative estimate . . 


Charles Radzins! \ 
Middletown, N. Y. 


In the May 8th issue I read with great 
interest the letter from R. J. Gresham of 
my own state. He says that in 1940 ther 
won't be enough Republicans left to raise 
a shiver. A little crowing is to be ex- 
pected from a party that has had so little 
to crow about heretofore, but the amount 
of noise reverberating throughout the 
country is all out of proportion to th: 
victory. 

Roosevelt apparently recognizes but tw 
classes of people, the very rich and th 
very poor. The little fellow in between 
is entirely forgotten and is being crushed 
by the administration. ‘Unwilling to ¢ 
on relief and trying hard to hold on t 
what little savings he has accumulated for 
his old age, he is being taxed to death for 
the upkeep of a country gone wild in an 
orgy of spending. | 

I register as a Republican but would 
he willing to have a new party spring up 
which would be made of the best Repub- 
licans and Democrats in our land and 
whose purpose it would be to undo many 
of the mistakes of the present adminis- 
tration. I truly believe the next election 
will not be between the Democrats and 
the Republicans but two entirely new 
parties (of course one party may be the 
New Dealers). 

Mrs. Florence Whitcomb 
Marysville, Cal. 
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Employment and Relief 


TMuHE dispirited, long-unemployed 
| man on the park bench; the fright- 
ened, newly-discharged factory work- 
er: the uncertain but vaguely optimis- 
tic college graduate seeking work— 
all have one gift in common. They 
can tell by a glance at the daily news- 
papers just what the chances are for 
jobs. 

The trick consists of mentally weigh- 
ing two divisions of the classified ad- 
vertisement pages. One is “Help 
Wanted.” The other is “Situations 
Wanted.” The first indicates industry 
needing men, jobs opening, a chance 
to work. Reading between the lines 
of the second, one sees jobless men 
scraping pennies together in-the faint 
hope that by advertising their quali- 
fications, an employer will be impress- 
ed and hire them, 

For many lean years, “Help Wanted” 
ads were few. Today, however, there 
is talk of labor shortage. Though 
there are perhaps between 6,000,000 
ind 8,000,000 unemployed, though 
President Roosevelt has asked for a 
£1,500,000,000 relief fund, though many 
insist that this is not enough by a 
billion dollars or more, the first faint 
talk of men being needed has been 
he ird. 

THE EMPLOYED: There are sev- 
eral groups which estimate the num- 
ber of those now working in American 
industry. Within the past month vary- 
ing reports have been made by the 
National Association of Manufactur- 
ers, the Federal Bureau of Labor Sta- 
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Secretary Perkins Lacks Full Figures 


WPA Photo 


Men at Work: How Many Are Jobless? 


tistics, the United States Census of 
Manufacturers and the National In- 
dustrial Conference Board. Only re- 
cently, for example, the National As- 
sociation of Manufacturers estimated 
that 11,000,000 persons were on the 
payrolls of manufacturing industries, 
that 3,310,000 new factory jobs had 
been opened since 1933 and that cur- 
rent employment was on level with 
the 1929 figure. 

On May 1 Secretary Perkins an- 
nounced that figures prepared by the 
Labor Department indicated there had 
been an increase of 8,241,000 in all 
non-agricultural work since the low- 
est point of the depression in 1933. 

The Labor Department’s estimates 
showed 34,138,000 persons employed 
in non-agricultural industries, as com- 
pared with 25,897,000 in March, 1933, 
and with 35,377,000 in March, 1929. At 
the same time, however, Miss Perkins 
pointed out that this comparison of 
the 1929 and 1937 figures did not mean 
that “unemployment has been reduced 
to within 1,240,000 of the 1929 level. 
A very considerable increase in the 
number of employables has taken 
place during the past six years due to 
normal population growths (about 
500,000 persons annually).” 

THE UNEMPLOYED: On the ques- 
tion of nation-wide employment, Miss 
Perkins has many figures. _On the 
question of nation-wide unemploy- 
ment, she has none. This fact started 
the most recent agitation for a census 
of the jobless when Senator Vanden- 
berg of Michigan estimated that there 
were only 2,975,000 persons out of 
work (PATHFINDER, May 1). Miss 
Perkins then insisted (and still in- 
sists) that the Senator had duplicated 











some of his figures and was at least 
5,000,000 off. In the midst of this 
debate President Roosevelt turned his 
face against a census, saying that it 
would be superfluous and that the 
United States Employment Service and 
the Works Progress Administration 
had sufficient data. 

Among the many differing estimates 
made on unemployment are those pre- 
pared unofficially by the Department 
of Commerce for the Committee on 
Economic Security. The most recent 
of these estimates stated that unem- 
ployment in this country fell from 
11,700,000 at the beginning of 1936 to 
about 9,000,000 at the end of the year. 
If unemployment should fall through- 
out this year at the same rate as during 
1936, the total jobless would then be 
about 7,700,000 by Dec. 31. 

LABOR SHORTAGE: Despite this 
vast number of unemployed, labor ob- 
servers last week saw as one particu- 
larly pressing problem a developing 
Shortage of skilled workers. Because 
jobs were scarce and competition 
keen, training of skied workers fell 
off during the depression. At the same 
time, in the course of events, skilled 
workers in the field naturally drop- 
ped out. Now, with industry picking 
up, there are those who believe the 
time is coming when the lack of 
skilled artisans will be severe through- 
out the nation. 

In Baltimore, the National Reem- 
ployment Service recently described a 
shortage in certain skilled fields. 
Among the open unfilled jobs were 
those requiring such experts as pre- 
cision machinists, bricklayers, stone- 
masons, plasterers, crane operators, 


(Continued on page 18) 
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Hopkins Predicts a Permanent Problem 















































































THE NATIONAL SCENE 





President, Congress - 


When President Roosevelt goes on a 
vacation, it is not always for the sole 
purpose of taking a rest. He is a good 
enough psychologist to realize that 
Congress would resent continued pres- 
sure from the White House and will 
prove more tractable if it is left 
awhile to itself. Returning to Wash- 
ington from his fishing trip last week, 
the President informed Congress he 
expected it to pass a major part of his 
program before knocking off work for 
the summer, 

Conferring first with Senate majori- 
ty leader Joseph T. Robinson and later 
with Speaker Bankhead and majority 
leader Sam Rayburn of the House, the 
President outlined a “must” program 
which included: 


His original plan for revamping the 
Supreme Court. 

A relief appropriation of $1,500,000,- 
000, as recommended in his special 
budget message. 

New labor legislation fixing maxi- 
mum hours and minimum wages. 

A farm tenancy program beginning 
a permanent plan to solve this prob- 
lem. 

A long-range conservation and pow- 
er policy program. 

Continuance for another two years 
of “nuisance taxes.” 


The President warned his leaders 
that he had on his “fighting clothes” 
and intended to see the entire pro- 
gram put through. 

The President rounded out his week 
by promoting Assistant Secretaries of 
State Sumner Welles and R. Walton 
Moore to the posts of Under-Secretary 
of State and Counsellor of the State 
Department respectively, and vetoing 
a $5,000,000 appropriation for Federal 
participation in New York’s 1939 
World Fair. 

Ruefully shelving hopes of an early 
adjournment, Congress set about clean- 
ing up the heavy tasks presented by 
the President. Indications that the 
“economy hysteria” of the past weeks 
had passed came when the House Ap- 
propriations Committee restored the 
$500,000,000 slash made in the relief 
fund by its subcommittee (PATH- 
FINDER, May 22) and reported out 
the relief bill in the form the Presi- 
dent had requested. Passage of the 
bill was expected within a few days. 
The House also defeated attempts to 
cut $115,000,000 off the Department of 
Interior appropriation. 

The Senate focused its attention on 
the question of a successor to Supreme 
Court Justice Van Devanter (see col. 
2). So sure were many Senators that 
Senator Joseph T. Robinson would get 
the job that a mad scramble started 
for the Democratic leadership that 
Robinson was expected to vacate. 
Promifiently mentioned for this post 
were Senators Barkley of Kentucky, 
Pittman of Nevada, McKellar of Ten- 


nessee and Byrnes of South Carolina. 
The Senate also approved an appro- 
priation of $571,000,000 for the De- 
partment of Agriculture, 





Court: “i Up, 5 To Go” 


President Roosevelt was sitting up 
in bed one morning last week reading 
the papers. He saw that an adverse 
committee report was expected on his 
court reform proposal; that the court 
had passed over a ruling on the Social 
Security Act, upheld a State tax on 
chain stores, denied processors the 
right to recover $693,000,000 in un- 
constitutional AAA processing taxes; 
that 15 Democratic Senators were de- 
manding a finish fight on the court 
bill, and had accepted his challenge 
of “no compromise.” 

These various items held his eye 
until a messenger hurried to his bed- 
room with a letter. One phrase in 
the letter leaped out at him and the 
President tossed aside the newspapers. 
The phrase was: “. . . I hereby retire 
from active service on the bench .. .” 

The message was signed by Willis 
Van Devanter, Associate Justice of the 
Supreme Court of the United States. 

RETIREMENT: The oldest in point 
of service—26 years in the Supreme 
Court—and the second oldest in years 
—he is 78—Van Devanter had been 
regarded as the dean of the conserva- 
tive faction on the High Bench (PATH- 
FINDER, March 20), credited with 
having one of the keenest legal minds 
in the country and with knowing more 
about the law’s technicalities than 
any of his associates. 

But, in his opposition to the New 
Deal, he has been rated as second 
only to Justice James Clark McRey- 
nolds. Thus, while the President im- 
mediately dispatched a cordial note 
to Van Devanter, word came from 
those close to the President that the 
Roosevelt reaction had been expressed 
in golfing terms—“one up and five to 
go.” This meant that he regarded the 
resignation as one-sixth of the victory 
he hoped to achieve by naming six 
new justices to the Bench. 

SPECULATION: The President was 
silent as to whom he might appoint 
to succeed Van Devanter. But Wash- 
ington was thick with rumors on pos- 
sible choices. Names mentioned in- 
cluded Senate majority leader, Joseph 
T. Robinson, James M. Landis, chair- 
man of the Securities Exchange Com- 
mission and newly-appointed Dean of 
Harvard University Law School; At- 
torney General Homer S. Cummings, 
Solicitor General Stanley Reed, Gov- 
ernor Frank Murphy of Michigan, 
Felix Frankfurter of Harvard Univer- 
sity, Senator Robert F. Wagner of 
New York, Judge Florence Allen (see 
page 5), Benjamin V. Cohen and 
Thomas G. Corcoran (see page 15). 

DECISIONS: With conservative Jus- 


tice Van Devanter and liberal Justi. 
Harlan F, Stone taking no part, th, 
Court’s most important ruling | 


week was a 4-to-3 division upholdiy: 


the right of Louisiana to tax ch: 
stores within its boundaries. The 
sue was whether Louisiana could | 
the stores, not on the basis of num! 
within the state, but, on the numbe; 
in the whole system. The Court 
ruled that the state could so 
chain stores. 

The Louisiana tax levies $550 fv; 
each store in the state that belongs to 
a chain of more than 500 stores. J}, 
Great Atlantic and Pacific Tea (C: 
pany, which has 15,082 stores in tix 
United States, Canada and other pla: 
has only 106 stores in Louisiana, but i: 
must pay $58,300 tax to the State for 
the 106 stores because there are mor 
than 500-stores in the entire chain. 

In the case of the AAA processing 
tax refunds, only Justice McReynolds 
dissented from the eight-man 1h 
jority opinion read by Chief Justice 
Hughes. The majority declared that 
the processots would first have 
prove that they did not pass the 1 
on to the consumers, if they wished 
to get back the money paid in process- 
ing taxes up to the time the AAA was 
declared unconstitutional. 

COMMITTEE: Observers found th: 
predictions justified when the Sen:te 
Judiciary Committee voted 10 to 8 | 
report against the President’s court 
bill to the Senate. Their action can 
only a few hours after the Preside 
received Van Devanter’s letter. The 
10 Senators opposing the court plan 
in committee included seven Demo- 
crats. Seven Democrats favored t!: 
plan as did Senator George W. Norris 
of Nebraska, Independent. 

Many believed that Van Devante: 
resignation, to take effect June 2°, 
doomed all chances of the bill’s eve: 
passing. 

With the privilege now of appoini- 
ing a liberal justice, the President had 
only this to say when asked if h 
would change his mind about the 
court plan: “I have no news on that 
subject today.” 


TVA “Green Light” 


When U. S. District Court Jud 
John J>Gore in Nashville, Tenn., flash- 
ed a stop signal in the form of a te: 
porary injunction § restraining th: 
growth of the Tennessee Valley Au 
thority power program (PATHFIN)D 
ER, Dec. 26), the administration was 
angry and the private utilities com- 
panies were jubilant. 

But last week the situations were re- 
versed. A higher court—the Federal! 
Circuit Court of Appeals in Covington 
Ky.—had dissolved the injunction 
The “red” light turned to “green” and 
the TVA was ready to continue its 
efforts to bring cheap power to resi 
dents in Tennessee, Alabama, Vi 
ginia, West Virginia, North Carolina 
Mississippi, Kentucky and Georgia. 

The Circuit Court, in an unanimous 
opinion of the three judges, held thai 
the injunction was against the publi: 
inferest. Two of the judges, Florenc: 
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Allen, highest-ranking woman judge 
in the country, and Charles Moorman, 
upheld the opinion of Judge Charles 
(. Simons in general, but disagreed 
with certain portions of his ruling. 

TVA officials, who had estimated 
that court delays were costing the gov- 
ernment $200,000 a month in loss of 
new business, hailed the decision as 
“removing a thorn” from the side of 
the projects. 

One person not ready to forget Judge 
Gore’s action in the matter was Rep- 
resentative John E. Rankin of Missis- 
sippi, co-author of the original TVA 
ict. He demanded that Congress 1m- 
neach Judge Gore for issuing the in- 
‘unction “in flagrant violation of the 
ease 

Judge Gore granted the injunction 
ifter the 19 utilities companies filing 
suit, had lost in a Georgia Federal 
Court and had dropped proceedings 
in an Alabanra’ Federal Court. 

The Appeals Court ruling did not 
mention constitutionality of the Act. 
The case was sent back to the lower 
ourt for a hearing on that phase 
f the question. 


Labor: Steel, Rumblings 


rhe fate of John L. Lewis’s drive to 
organize the American steel industry 
quivered in the balance toward the 
end of last week as more than 20,000 
grimy, sweat-streaked workers of the 
Jones & Laughlin Steel Corporation 
of Pittsburgh filed into jerry-built poll- 
ing booths to choose a collective bar- 
gaining agency. 

Actually, the workers had merely 
to answer “yes” or “no” to the ques- 
tion, “Do you want the Amalgamated 
\ssociation of Iron, Steel and Tin 
Workers of North America, through 
the Steel Workers’ Organizing Com- 
mittee of the C. L. O., to represent you 
is the exclusive agency for collective 
bargaining?” In reality, however, 
they were probably answering a far 
graver question—whether other inde- 
pendent steel companies would agree 
to similar elections, or whether labor 
strife would again rock the smoke- 
tack forest of the Mahoning Valley. 

The Jones and Laughlin election 
followed the shortest strike in the 
teel industry’s history. When the 
company refused to accede to demands 
for a written labor contract, 27,000 
employees walked out (PATHFIND- 
ER, May 22). Thirty-six hours later 
they walked in again when J. & L. 
treed to hold last week’s election. 





Only serious trouble of the strike 
ne at the company’s Aliquippa 
lant, where Ross Kelly, an office 


rker, was beaten up by pickets as 
attempted to break through picket 

es (see cut). 
rhe Steel Workers’ Organizing Com- 
ttee immediately reiterated its de- 
ds that three other independent 
ints—Republic, Youngstown Sheet 
Tube and Crucible Steel Corpora- 
llon—sign written agreements. The 
lirst two retased, and warned orga- 
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nizers that if strikes were called, they 
would close all mills “until the work- 
ers ask us to re-open them.” At Cru- 
cible, the S. W. O. C. was beaten to 
the draw when an anti-C. IL O. com- 
pany union, claiming a majority of 
Crucible’s employees, filed a request 
with the National Labor Relations 
Board for an election to establish its 
right to exclusive collective bargain- 


ing. 
Both sides withheld fire to await 
the result of the J. & L. vote. It was 


expected that if the S. W. O. C. won 
that election, other independents 
would come to heel. If the union 
were defeated, on the other hand, ob- 
servers foresaw a bitter labor war in 
Pennsylvania and at least eight other 
States. 

Republic and Youngstown employ a 
total of 77,000 workers, whom they 
pay $190,000 a day. The closing of 
these two plants would paralyze an 
industrial area in and around Pitts- 
burgh of more than 100 square miles. 
Worse still, such action might quickly 
spread to the nation’s other large in- 
dependent steel mills, and throw 178,- 
000 men out of work. 

Other labor developments of the 
week included: 

q The first rumblings of the long- 
threatened C. I. O. drive against the 
Ford Motor Company. Under a bar- 
rage of bitter words, the United Auto- 
mobile Workers’ Union moved into 
Dearborn, Mich., home of the Ford 
plant, and River Rouge, seat of the 
company’s operations in the Detroit 
area. Homer Martin, U. A. W. U. pres- 
ident, said that “the idea of high wages 
and good working conditions in the 
Ford Motor Company is a myth... 
For years he (Henry Ford) has sub- 
jected his workers to low wages, the 
unbearable speed-up and the most 
vicious spy system in the country.” 
Ford countered by distributing to 150,- 
000 employees a pamphlet entitled 
“Fordisms” which urged the men “not 
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Ross Kelly, His Clothes in Shreds, Fled from the Blows of Steel Pickets at Aliquippa 


to put your necks into an iron collar” 
and added “if you go into a union they 
have got you, and what have you got?” 
Martin threatened to charge Ford with 
coercion before the National Labor 
Relations Board. 

q@ The first signs of weakness in the 
ranks of Hollywood’s striking craft 
unions (PATHFINDER, May 22) came 
with the return to work of 300 studio 
cooks and camera machinists, Fists 
flew and an automobile carrying re- 
turning employees was overiurned. 
Ten unions with about 5,000 members 
remained on strike and continued to 
insist on the closed chop as a prelim- 
inary to all other negotiation. The 
Sereen Actors’ Guild, representing 
more than 6,000 actors and actresses, 
signed an agreement with all major 
studios outlawing strikes for 10 years. 

> ee 


Air: Inquiry, Flight 

Shortly after the start of the Depart- 
ment of Commerce investigation into 
the explosion of the German dirigible 
Hindenburg at Lakehurst, N. J., 
(PATHFINDER, May 22), one of the 
experts present told reporters: “It is 
a riddle we cannot understand.” As 
last week ended, the board had heard 
testimony for many weary hours. Yet 
they seemed no nearer a satisfactory 
solution of the disaster than was the 
expert, : 

Most important among the dozens 
of possible explanations considered 
were these: (1) That a backfire ignited 
a pocket of hydrogen gas; (2) that a 
piece of a propeller blade snapped off 
when the motors were suddenly re- 
versed, pierced the bag and caused the 
explosion; and (3) that an electric 
spark from a fouled landing rope ig- 
nited gas being valved from the ship. 

All three theories were weakened by 
the testimony of Hans Freund, a rigger 
who survived the disaster. His testi- 
mony was considered the most mpor- 
tant heard by the board because he 












































































the air between 


was nearest to the source of the first 
explosion. Speaking in laconic Ger- 
man, Freund said he would have smell- 
ed the hydrogen had it leaked from the 
cells; that he heard nothing that 
sounded like a breaking propeller 
blade; and that there was no spark 
from the landing cables, which he had 
handled himself. 

Present at the inquiry was a Ger- 
man delegation which had sailed on 
the Bremen immediately after the ex- 
plosion. The group was headed by 
Dr. Hugo Eckener, once master of the 
Hindenburg. At Lakehurst he exam- 
ined the twisted hulk of his great ship 
with typical German stolidity. 

While the board sat, the thirty-sixth 
victim of the blast died in a New Jer- 
sey hospital. Eleven others were still 
undergoing treatment. 

Puring the Lakehurst investigation, 
aeronautics continued to make news: 

@ Henry T. (Dick) Merrill and John 
S. Lambie, Jr. broke all east-west air 
speed records on their return flight 
from London with pictures of the 
coronation ceremonies (PATHFIND- 
ER, May 22). Flying through clouds 
all the way from Ireland, the two avia- 
tors spent almost exactly 24 hours in 
London and New 
York. Their eastward flight had taken 
them just 21, hours. Merrill became 
the first man to cross the Atlantic by 
airplane four times. Among the first 
to greet the fliers was Captain Edward 
VY. Rickenbacker, war-time ace and 
general manager of the Eastern Air 
Lines, for whom Merrill is a pilot (see 
cut). Later Merrill and Lambie were 
received at the White House in Wash- 
ington by President Roosevelt, who 
evinced a lively interest in their ex- 
ploit. 

q After months of controversy, the 
Department of Commerce placed a 
strict ban on the proposed New York- 
to-Paris air race to commemorate the 
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flight of Col. Charles A. Lindbergh ten 
years ago. Originally planned by 
France’s ambitious young Air Minister 
Pierre Cot as a drawing card for the 
Paris Expositon, the project has long 
been under fire in this country. Crit- 
ics objected to the element of risk in- 
volved in any large-scale air race 
over the Atlantic. Undaunted, Cot ex- 
amined other take-off plans for com- 
petitors for the $150,000 he has offer- 
ed in prizes. 
pe 

Killers 


On February 11, 1935, an attractive, 
freckled-faced youth was sentenced to 
serve from a year to life in Joliet 
penitentiary for an armed robbery in 
Chicago. On March 7 of the following 
year, the boy, Lester Brockelhurst, 
was freed on parole. He went to live 
with a family named Felton whom he 
had known before his trial. Abraham 
Felton sponsored Brockelhurst’s pa- 
role, and raised no objection when the 
ex-convict courted his 17-year-old 
daughter, Bernice. 

Last March Brockelhurst and his girl 
got tired of teaching Sunday school 
in Rockford, IIl., and eloped. To 
finance himself and his sweetheart, 
Brockelhurst murdered a tailor, rob- 
bed him and took his car. The couple 
then headed west. In Fort Worth, 
Texas, they ran out of money, and 
the boy shot down a_ tavern-keeper 
who tried to stop him from robbing a 
woman. Narrowly escaping police, 
the carefree pair turned north. Re- 
duced to hitch-hiking in Arkansas, the 
boy murdered a man who had given 


them a ride and appropriated his 
machine. 
Last week ths mad crime tour 


halted abruptly when New York police 
stopped Brockelhurst and Bernice in 
the little town of Brewster because 
their car carried no front license 
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plate. Brockelhurst still was wearing 
the blood-stained shirt of his Arkans,s 
victim. Both readily admitted tha 
during the past two months they had 
committed three murders and 27 rob. 
beries. Brockelhurst explained th. 
the men he slew “wouldn’t take 

seriously.” The girl, who expects { 
bear Brockelhurst a son soon, se: 

ed highly amused by their crimes. 

After three states had asked th, 
privilege of trying the confessed k 
ers, Governor Herbert H. Lehman of 
New York extradited the couple | 
Arkansas. Brockelhurst’s only request 
was to be “sent to a state where t! 
use the electric chair. For God’s sake, 
don’t let them hang me.” (Arkansas 
electrocutes). 

Less debonair but no less blo: 
was another killing solved by N 
York police last week. A girl tra: 
ing through the woods near Brook- 
haven, Long Island, was_horrilied 
when she stumbled across the boc) 
of a 7-year-old girl. Returning wi! 
police, she helped them search 
neighborhood until they found 
dead child’s brother, 5 years old, 1) 
in a thicket with his throat cut, but 
still alive. 

The identity of the children 
mained in doubt until the boy was 
identified by a nursing home attendant 

) 
} 


as James Tiernan. Detectives the: 
hunted out the mother, Mrs. Hele: 
Tiernan, and questioned her closely. 
The 25-year-old widow, tiny, blonde 
and well dressed, at first told a story 
of being attacked by a strange man 
who turned on her children when 
they screamed. After hours of ques- 
tioning, however, Mrs. Tiernan con- 
fessed that she herself had slain her 
daughter and attempted to kill her 
son. She told police that she had 
taken the children on a picnic to 
Brookhaven, With her she carried a 
carving knife, a hatchet, a pair of 
scissors and a bottle of gasoline. She 
first attacked her daughter, she said, 
Slitting the child’s throat and dousing 
her with gasoline. She then turned 
upon the boy and cut his throat also. 
Setting fire to the clothes of both chil- 
dren, she fled. 

Her motive for the crimes, she <e- 
clared, was that the Manhattan flat 
in which she lived with the children 
was too small to accommodate th: 
man she wished to marry, George 
Christie, a waiter in a New York cafe- 
teria. She denied he had had any- 
thing to do with the murder and he 
produced what police described as an 
“air-tight” alibi for the time of the 
killing. He was held as a material 
witness but was said to be “absolutely 
cleared.” 


AMERICANA _ 


Filling: Hearing that the gold leaf 
was peeling on the dome of the Wes! 
Virginia Capitol in Charleston, a man 
wrote to the superintendent of build- 
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ings and grounds: “Please save me a 
piece of that 15-karat leaf. I lost a 
back tooth filling two years ago and 
have been on relief since then.” The 
superintendent said that the gold leaf 
was too brittle to be used for dental 
purposes. Sade ae 

Encore: In Wabash, Ind.,_ the 
Schlegel brothers, Noah and Carl, were 
roofing a house. Carl, who was on 
the roof, dropped his hammer. He 
called to Noah, on the ground, to throw 
it back. But Noah had been knocked 
unconscious by the hammer. A few 
days later, Noah and Carl were work- 
ing on another house. Carl, who was 
on the roof, dropped his hammer. He 
called to Noah, on the ground, to 
throw it back. But Noah had been 
knocked unconscious by the hammer. 


a * * 


Alternative: A man arrested for hir- 
ing a taxicab without the money to 
pay was brought before Justice of the 
Peace L. E. Evans in Geneva, O. Told 
that the prisoner had been under the 
influence of liquor when arrested, 
judge Evans gave him the choice of 
paying a $100 fine or taking a dose of 

istor oil. The man chose the castor 

7) 

Fashion: Bill Tawse, a Mansfield, 
0., druggist, received a rebuke and a 
lesson in feminine fashions at the same 
time. At a table where a woman cus- 
tomer was sitting, Tawse noticed a 
crumpled “‘wax-paper ball.” He toss- 
ed it into a waste basket. The woman 
retrieved it and angrily told Tawse 
that the “wax paper ball” was her 
rain oat. 

Clue: In Chicago’s County Hospital, 
i female amnesia victim sat, unable to 
remember her name. To all questions 
she returned a blank stare. Then, a 

irse, thinking she might be hungry, 
called for bacon and eggs. The pa- 
tient’s eyes lit. “Bacon!” she cried. 


“Why, that’s my family name. Now I 
remember. I’m Gertrude Bacon 
Zboralski.” 
. * * 
Jealousy: In Los Angeles, Mrs. 


Margaret Isaac was granted a divorce. 
She told the court that her husband 
was so jealous he would not permit the 
iceman to enter their home. 


* * . 


Alarm: “Frankie” is a parrot in a 
Boston pet shop and a hero, to boot. 
When fire started in the building hous- 
ing the shop, “Frankie” cried: “Hello, 
there, fire,” and “Help us, mates.” A 
passerby heard the screams and called 

emen who saved “Ffankie,” 300 

ries, 25 bowls of gold fish, 10 
bits, 14 dogs and 8 cats. 

Sellout: Merely for old times’ sake, 
Ben Pinson, a Durant, Okla., grocer, 
ght he would put a stock of buggy 
hips on sale. He was amazed to find 

t he sold two dozen in two days. 
'hree customers said they would use 
them as fishing poles. One went to an 

igry parent whose eyes held a glint 
that boded no good for her offspring. 
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Windsor, Wedding Bells 


“At long last,” as Edward, Duke of 
Windsor, would probably say, the 
interested world knows the date its 
most famous lovers will wed. Fol- 
lowing the practice of a reigning sov- 
ereign in announcing his own mar- 
riage, the Duke last week set June 3 
for the great event. His own official 
communique, delivered to some 100 re- 
porters outside the Chateau de Cande 
at Monts, France, by the couple’s 
friend and official spokesman, Her- 
man L,. Rogers of New York, read as 
follows: 

“His royal highness, the Duke of 
Windsor, announces that his marriage 
to Mrs. Wallis Warfield, daughter of 
the late Mr. and Mrs. Teakle Wallis 
Warfield of Maryland, will take place 
at the Chateau de Cande at Monts on 
Thursday, June 3. 

“Invitations to the wedding of the 
Duke of Windsor and Mrs. Warfield 
will be confined to those who have 
been with them during the past 
months. No member of the royal 
family will be present.” 


Those who have been with the prin- 
cipals of the empire-shaking romance 
during the past months include, be- 
sides Mr. and Mrs. Rogers, Mr. and 
Mrs. Charles Bedaux, of New York, 
owners of the chateau where the Bal- 
timore beauty has lived since she left 
the Rogers villa at Cannes, Lord 
Brownlow, gentleman-in-waiting to 
the former king, and a number of 
equerries and servants. The couple, 
it was later revealed, will be married 
in strict privacy by Dr, Charles Mer- 
cier, the mayor of Monts. 

Choice of June 3, just 20 days be- 
fore Edward’s 43rd and 16 days before 
Mrs. Wartfield’s 41st birthday, was the 


Wallis and Edward: Very Few Will Be Invited to Their Wedding Next Week 





biggest surprise of the announcement, 
The date was the birthday of his late 
father, King George V, whom he suc- 
ceeded as sovereign, only to abdicate 
last December in an unsurpassed 
drama of empire vs. love. 

It was reported that up to the last 
minute the royal family wanted to 
send the Duke and Duchess of Kent, 
if not the Princess Royal—only sister 
of the four royal brothers—to the 
wedding. But “certain people” (un- 
derstood to be the British cabinet 
headed by square-jawed Stanley Bald- 
win and members of the clergy) op- 
posed so strongly that newly crowned 
King George finally gave in. Mean- 
while, the Duke’s position with the 
British government and the royal 
family remained a topic of wide dis- 
cussion, 

In London rumors and reports, all 
unconfirmed, had the royal family 
making a financial settlement with 
Edward which would give him and his 
duchess an annual inconie of $150,000 
for life. Another question of much 
speculation was whether the future 
Duchess of Windsor would become 
simply “her grace” or “her royal high- 
ness,” and what would be her place 
in the jealously guarded order of 
precedence of British royalty and no- 
bility. 

Only definite clue to her possible po- 
sition was given when it was reveal- 
ed that the former king’s banner of 
the Order of the Gartert had been 
secretly shifted from its first position 
in St. George’s Chapel, Windsor, to 
fourth position. That would make 





+ The Order of the Garter is England’s highest 
order. Established by Edward III in 1348, it includes 
the King, descendants of kings, and knights who 
are elected or admitted by statute. King George re- 
cently conferred the honor on his Queen consort. 
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Edward rank below his younger 
brothers, and fix the future duchess’s 
place as eighth lady of the realm, 
ranking below all present female mem- 


bers of the royal family. 
vs oun 


Diplomatic Bustle 


An important Royal event in Eng- 
land is always a signal for European 
diplomats to get busy. Even the mel- 
ancholy funeral of George V provided 
continental representatives an excuse 
to swarm into London and huddle 
heads on European questions. 

Visiting diplomats last week lost no 
time in turning from the mystical 
glories of George VI’s coronation to 
brass tacks. British Foreign Minister 
Anthony Eden talked with 50 foreign 
officials in 10 days. 

Milan Hedza, premier of Czecho- 
slovakia, and Guido Schmidt, Aus- 
trian foreign minister, conferred with 
French and British officials to find 
some way for those two European na- 
tions to counteract the Fascist squeeze 
of Italy and Germany. 

Net result of all these closet con- 
ferences was a Paris announcement 
that Russian, French and British offi- 
cials had taken advantage of their 
coronation visits to contract an im- 
portant verbal agreement. Their ac- 
cord was indefinite in character, but 
was described as an antidote against 
dictators Mussolini and Hitler, and es- 
pecially their attempts to make Fascist 
dependencies out of the small nations 
of central Europe and the Balkans. 

In London, this cast serious doubt on 
a rumor that even Germany was 
swinging into the British orbit, and 
that Adolf Hitler would soon propose 
25-year pacts of mutual aid and non- 
aggression between Great Britain, 
France, Belgium and Germany. 

But behind the walls of austere St. 
James’s Palace, the most impressive 
meeting of all took place. There 


gathered representatives from nearly 
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all the sovereign and semi-independent 
States of the British Commonwealth 
for the 11th Imperial Conference in 
50 years.t 

Five prime ministers occupied the 
spotlight: Stanley Baldwin of Great 
Britain, Mackenzie King of Canada, 
Lyons of Australia and Savage of New 
Zealand. Among them they were ex- 
pected to solve as nearly as possible 
the Commonwealth’s problems of de- 
fense, foreign affairs and trade. 

On the opening day of the meeting, 
Baldwin keynoted: “The responsibil- 
ity rests upon us to see that our de- 
liberations not only are of service to 
ourselves, but also may help in those 
international problems which are 
vexing the world.” 

Prime Minister Joseph Lyons of Aus- 
tralia was the first to offer a sug- 
gestion. Painfully aware that his 
country is wide open to an attack from 
Japan, he said: “Australia would 
greatly welcome a regional under- 
standing and a pact of non-aggression 
by the countries of the Pacific.” 

Prime Minister King of Canada, in 
a Rooseveltian speech, pointed out 
tariff-lessening trade agreements as a 
means to world peace and prosperity. 

While the Imperial Conference split 
up into committees and sub-commit- 
tees to discuss its knotty problems, 
England had enough troubles of her 
own. In London, 25,000 bus operators, 
on strike for a seven-and-a-half hour 
working day since May first, had still 
not returned to work. 

Elsewhere, 500,000 miners were firm 
in their declaration that they would 
go on strike on May 29. In the midst 

t Represented at the Imperial Conference were the 
completely sovereign States of Canada and the Union 
of South Africa; the States of Australia and New 
Zealand, which have no foreign legations of their own 
and still allow George VI to veto and repeal meas- 
ures passed by their governments; and India and 
Burma, which recently have been given a measure of 
self-rule. Not present was President Eamon de Va- 
lera of Ireland, who proclaimed his country’s sov- 
ereignty with a new constitution a few weeks ago. 
George VI is king of all these countries separately, 


not collectively. His navy and air force are still their 
most potent weapons of defense. 
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George V and George VI, Showing How the Son (r.) Would Look With a Beard 
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of these crises, 69-year-old Stare, 
Baldwin was expected to resign 4); 
be replaced by Neville Chamber’: 
Chancellor of the Exchequer (PA! 
FINDER, Presenting, May 22). 

An intangible problem was pres. 
ed by the long-expected resigns 
of Baldwin. With this living in; 
sonation of Jobn Bull no longer ai 
British. helm, it was expected tha; 
Britons would have a hard time find. 
ing a popular idol in Chamberlai: 

What they had to fall back on 
the colorless personality of Georg 
VI. Some months ago, it was 
gested by dignitaries at Bucking! 
Palace that it might be well for Ge 
to grow a beard, so that he mich 
more closely resemble his revered 
father, the late King George V 
cut). Last week, with the pac: 
coronation season engagements 
ing off, it was rumored that the k 
himself had approved the idea. 

It seemed more likely, how: 
that the King would continue to w 
his way into the hearts of English 
as a husband and father. That 
might have little appeal for some 
indicated by Laborite Sir Stafford 
Cripps. In his Tribune he versiti 
“George is on the throne again. 

Dulilness resumes her pristine reig: 

And, in new guise, for favor bids 

As daddy, mummy and the kids.” 


+ - . 
Spain, Politics, War 

Amid military trials and tribulations 
the Spanish Loyalist government }as! 
week had a touch of its recurring po- 
litical troubles. Following a week- 
end cabinet crisis, Valencia got its 
sixth government since the insurrec- 
tion began last July. 

Loyalist Premier Largo Caballero, 
who for eight months had led th 
struggle to crush the Franco rebelli: 
was forced to resign by divergent ele- 
ments in his ranks. Asked to 
a new government, the strong man of 
the Loyalist regime failed to obia 
the support of all parties. A fleet 
Rebel planes bombed Valencia whil 
political leaders worked on formati: 
of a new cabinet. 

Then Dr. Juan Negrin, Social 
former Finance Minister in the Cabal! 
lero cabinet, was designated by P: 
ident Manuel Azana to form a “w 
the war” Ministry. The 48-year-ol( 
physician succeeded where Caballero 
had failed. Besides the premiershi; 
Negrin kept the finance post. Cutting 
the number of seats in the cabinet 
from 19 to 9, he left out both Caballero 
and former Foreign Minister Juli 
Alvarez del Vayo, the mainstays of the 
government during the civil war. 

Also not included in his cabi: 
were the trouble makers, the U. G. | 
(Socialist-Communist Union) and 1 
C. N. T. (Syndicalist organizatio: 
With all ministers representing Po) 
lar Front parties, the war, navy and 
air ministries were grouped into 
single unit in line with factional <e- 
mands for coordinating all armed 
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power for a “big push” to victory over 
the Insurgents. This combined na- 
tional defense post, a key position in 
the new cabinet, went to Socialist In- 
dalecio Prieto, while the new For- 
eign Minister is Jose Giral, a Leftist 
Republican premier during the early 
davs of the civil war. 

Meanwhile at Bilbao, Basque Loyal- 
ists, fighting stubbornly, continued to 
block the Insurgents’ advance against 
that city. In their month-and-a-half 
drive on the picturesque Basque capi- 
tal General Emilio Mola’s troops have 
advanced about 15 miles. Last week 
they were driving hard upon Bilbao’s 
last triple line of trenches, only six 
miles from the center of the long- 
besieged city. Many strategic moun- 
tain and hilltop positions had been 
taken by them. Two key positions— 
Munquia and Amorebieta—had fallen 
when the week ended and Insurgent 
quarters predicted the fall of Bilbao 


by the end of May at the least. 
ina ectieee cee 


Danish Jubilee 


light little Denmark, oldest king- 
dom in the world, began the 26th 
vear of the reign of King Christian X 
last week, following a nation-wide cel- 
ebration of the monarch’s silver jubi- 
lee. That occasion brought the three 
Scandinavian rulers (Christian of Den- 
mark and Iceland, his brother, Haakon 
of Norway, and Gustay of Sweden) 
together for the first time in 25 years. 

Simple compared to English jubilee 
celebrations, and greatly overshadow- 
ed by the pomp and splendor of King 
George’s coronation, Christian’s silver 
jubilee was indeed brief. It reached 
its peak of enthusiasm in flag-bedecked 
Copenhagen when most of the capital’s 
populationt and thousands of visitors 
cheered the King and Queen Alexan- 
drine on their return to Amalienborg 
Castle from the chambers of Parlia- 
ment where a joint session had hon- 
ored him. Veteran Socialist Premier 
fheodor A. M. Stauning extended the 
congratulations of Parliament. In re- 
ply the King thanked Parliament for 
its loyalty and Providence for what he 
himself had been able to do for his 
people. The entire ceremony lasted 
only 20 minutes. 

Christian, the fifth longest reigning 
sovereign in Europe, ascended the 
Danish throne on May 14, 1912, fol- 
lowing the death of his father, Freder- 
ick VIII. His long reign is not unusual, 
however, for since 1448 Denmark has 
had only 19 rulers—10 Christians, 8 
l'redericks and one Hans. Now 67, 
Christian is the tallest sovereign in 
Europe, being 6 feet 6 inches, and re- 
putedly the tallest man in Denmark. 

One of the most democratic of kings, 
Christian keeps fit by horseback rid- 
ing, sailing and other sports. Prompt- 
ly at 7 o’clock every fine morning he 
takes his canter alone and unguarded 
through the streets of his capital. 
Even on the day of his silver jubilee 





+ Denmark and Iceland have a total population of 
-pproximately 3,600,000, with about one-third of that 
number living in Copenhagen, the capital. 
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King Christian Thanked Providence 


he did not abstain from his usual early 
morning ride. 

Behind Danish enthusiasm for their 
popular King, however, is more than 
the usual love for a kind monarch. 
Denmark is economically sound and 
becoming more prosperous as world 
conditions improve. Recovery has 
been due to the perfect teamwork be- 
tween the King and his government. 
Wisely governed the prosperous peo- 
ple are happy. There is little unem- 
ployment, and even Copenhagen is a 
city without slums of any kind. Al- 
though living on the fringe of a con- 
tinent boiling over with dictators and 
bristling with armaments, Denmark is 
at peace with the world, and despite 
the fact that in a military sense she 
has no army and is almost entirely 
defenseless, there is no burdensome 
taxation for armaments. 

OO 


Italy, Press, Speeches 


Instructions were issued to the Ital- 
ian press last week to ease up on its 
anti-British campaign (PATHFINDER, 
May 22). No further attacks were to 
be made against Great Britain, the 
government said. Italian subscribers 
to recently banned British newspapers 
were again receiving them and Ital- 
jan correspondents recalled from Lon- 
don were expected to go back. 

Interpreted as a change of policy 
following Il Duce’s bitter attitude to- 
ward the British press, the instruc- 
tions followed a foreign affairs speech 
by Mussolini’s son-in-law, Foreign 
Minister Galeazzo Ciano. His maiden 
address before the Chamber of Depu- 
ties, the 30-year-old Ciano offered an 
olive branch to France, declaring that 
Rome was ready for a new era of amity 
if Paris would say the word. 

Although somewhat cooler toward 
Britain, Ciano reviewed the “gentle- 
men’s agreement” with the British in 
the Mediterranean (PATHFINDER, 
Jan. 16) and the short era of good feel- 
ing which followed. He said there 
had been high hopes of continued 








cordial cooperation bétween Rome and 
London, but they had bogged down 
... “that some unforeseen obstacle 
had arrested the process of rap- 
prochement which had already been 
started with reciprocal good-will.” He 
warned the British press of the “grave 
danger” of anti-Italian campaigns, and 
announced that Italy would cooper- 
ate in any effort for world economic 
betterment. 

In contrast to Count Ciano’s speech, 
Premier Mussolini two days later pro- 
claimed before his cheering Corpora- 
tive Guild that Italy would make her- 
self economically self-sufficient even 
if she has to work “25 hours a day.” 
Hitting at foreign critics of Italy’s 
“totalitarian” methods, he called his 
program a guarantee of peace and a 
surety of “the life, the future and the 
power” of the Italian people. 


Albania’s Revolt 


Albania, tiny, poverty-plagued inde- 
pendent kingdom on the west coast of 
the Balkan Peninsula between Greece 
and Yugoslavia, was under Turkish 
supremacy until the Balkan wars of 
1912-13. Then it became a kingdom 
with German Prince William of Wied 
on the throne. William fled at the out- 
break of the World war and left the 
country almost without government. 

In 1917 Italian forces set up a pro- 
visional government, but the little 
country still was beset by revolution- 
ists and disorder. By 1922 present 
King Ahmed Zog, who had been pre- 
mier, led an insurrection, In 1925 Zog 
had himself made president of the 
“republic” and in 1928 changed it back 
to a kingdom with himself as king.+ 

For years now the world’s least 
known kingdom has been largely sup- 
ported by annual loans from Italy in 
return for important oil rights. Ital- 
ian Foreign Minister Count Galeazzo 
Ciano only recently returned from a 
visit to Tirana where he assured King 
Zog that Italy’s new treaty with Yugo- 
slavia did not mean abandonment of 
her protection over Albania. 

Thus Italy last week was the one 
European country to find particular 
interest in the news that the little 
kingdom’s British-trained army had 
successfully crushed a sudden revolt 
in Southern Albania. Zog’s official 
news agency said the revolt was “in- 
spired by Communist tendencies” and 
started by former Minister of the In- 
terior Efen Toto. But dispatches from 
Greece and Yugoslavia said the revolt 
followed a week of rioting against the 
young King’s decree ordering the un- 
veiling of Albania’s Mohammedan 
women who, meanwhile, were going 
without their traditional veils and 
liking it—liking it despite the cry of 
conservatives that abolition of the veil 
would “undermine the institution of 
matrimony and imperil family life.” 


? During his reign Zog has narrowly esca sev- 
eral assassination attempts and for five years has been 
looking for a royal bride to share his throne. At one 
time he wanted an American heiress with a $1,000,000- 
a-year income; now he’s looking about for a queen 
among the lesser nobility of Central Europe. 
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SCIENCE, MEDICINE 
Psychiatrist’s Tale apm cases, Dr. Kanner said in 


To the bleak and sometimes terri- 
fying literature of psychiatry, there 
was added last week a dark new tale 
of feeble minds lost in a world of 
sociological horror. 

The locale was Baltimore, Md. The 
real-life characters were 168 weak- 
brained human beings, a small group 
of lawyers and a clique of wealthy 
Maryland “society matrons.” Teller 
of the tale was Dr. Leo Kanner of the 
Johns Hopkins Medical School of 
Baltimore. 

Well-documented with the precise 
notes of science, the tale was heard 
during the closing sessions of the an- 
nual meeting of the American Psy- 
chiatric Association in Pittsburgh, Pa., 
(PATHFINDER, May 22). Reason for 
its being told was to drive home the 
point that courts should not be allow- 
ed to release patients from mental in- 
stitutions without first receiving ap- 
proval from qualified students of the 
mind. 

The substance of Dr. Kanner’s story 
was this: In the prosperous years be- 
fore the 1929 crash, household servants 
were an expensive luxury. In Balti- 
more, a number of lawyers and society 
women devised a scheme to provide 
the women with cheap help. The 
scheme was to obtain the release of 
young persons from the Baltimore 
Training School for the Feeble-Mind- 
ed by means of court writs of habeas 
corpus. The writs were obtained in at 
least 168 cases—15 boys and 153 girls. 

“In all instances in which the writs 
were filed,” said Dr. Kanner, “it was 
done against the express advice of the 
superintendent of the school. . .” 

The inmates had been well treated 
at the school, Dr. Kanner declared, 
and were not suited for normal, un- 
supervised existence. “Released in 
‘the custody” of the society women, 
they were literally sold into slavery, 
he said. “Some of the girls received 
no wages whatever. In all other in- 
stances the wages paid were far be- 
low the average earning of house- 
maids ...A few of the women so 
overworked and underfed their im- 
becile maids that several of them died 
a few years after their release. 

In all Dr. Kanner’s long tale, per- 
haps the most striking details were 
those dealing with what he had learn- 
ed in a follow-up on the case his- 
tories of all the released inmates. Of 
the entire group of 168, only 13 were 
found to have adjusted themselves to 
the outside world without damage. 
Eighty-nine fell into serious difficul- 
ties; 29 became prostitutes; six served 
prison terms; 17 acquired syphilis or 
gonorrhea; 51 married and bore 165 
children, of whom at least 108 were 
“incontestably feeble-minded”; and 33 
illegitimate children were born into 
the group. 

Summarizing the case histories of 





... Six girls indulged in open pros- 
titution; one boy repeatedly commit- 
ted arson; two girls deposited illegit- 
imate children, of whom one is now 
in the institution after having been 
raped by her own grandfather; two 
were brutally mistreated . .. two 
were back to the institution in an ad- 
vanced state of tuberculosis and one 
with a venereal disease ... one imbe- 
cile girl became a prostitute and co- 
caine addict, acquired gonorrhea and 
married a bootlegger ... 


Other facts reported by Dr. Kanner 
had to do with the men married by the 
released feeble-minded girls. Not oné 
of the husbands had even near-normal 
intelligence. “One was so lazy,” said 
Dr. Kanner, “that he once burned sev- 
eral pairs of shoes given to his family 
rather than bring in firewood.” An- 
other was a brutal alcoholic, another 
a dope addict, and others were suffer- 
ing from mental and social diseases. 

In drawing the moral of his talé, Dr. 
Kanner told his fellow psychiatrists: 
“Time alone will tell how many more 
feeble-minded, illegitimate, neglected 
children this group of released pa- 
tients will in the future bestow on a 
commonwealth that can do nothing 
but look on and pay the penalty for 
the indiscriminate habeas corpus re- 
lease by its courts .. .” 

Less lurid than Dr. Kanner’s story 
were other reports heard: at the Pitts- 
burgh meeting. These included: 

g A report by Dr. Stuart N. Rowe 
of Pittsburgh on a 38-year-old woman 
who lost almost the entire right half 
of her brain in an operation. Six 
months after the operation, she was 
able to do virtually everything she 
did when she possessed a whole brain. 
Her superior adult intelligence appar- 
ently had not been impaired, although 
she was left with an inclination to- 
ward deep moods of despondency. 

gq Dr. Frank J, Curran of Bellevue 
Hospital, New York, urged the passage 
of ‘legislation to restrict the sale of 
barbiturate sleeping medicines such as 
veronal and amytal. Many widely- 
used bromides, he said, lead to a defi- 
nite increase in mental disease be- 
cause they are cumulative in the body 
and often produce serious mental 
symptoms. 

g Dr. Walter L. Bruetsch of Central 
State Hospital, Indianapolis, reported 
that a germ had been found to cause 
forms of insanity such as dementia 
praecox and manic-depressiveness (al- 
ternate moods of excessive high spirits 
and despondency). The germ—strep- 
tococcus viridans—has long been rec- 
ognized as the cause of a fatal heart 
disease called subacute bacterial endo- 
carditis. 

@ Dr. Manfred Sakel of Vienna, Aus- 
tria, world-famous for his insulin 
treatment of insanity, said large doses 
of insulin can now be injected with 
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astonishing success in relieving not 
only dementia praecox but also such 
other disturbances as manic-depres- 
Siveness or hysteria. Other dis. 
tinguished psychiatrists at the me: 
ing, while praising the effectiveness 
of Sakel’s method, warned that liv. 
of patients might be endangered uw:- 
less the treatment were given only |), 
those specially trained. 
—_—_——— So 


Hypnosis 

“As a result of this trance, yo 
powers of concentration will be gre: 
ly increased. Your mind will be clea: 
and like a searchlight. Your memor\ 
will improve. You will have an in- 
creased ambition to be successful i) 
your subjects. When I have counted 
10, you will wake up. One, two, 
three——.” 

During a five-year period, Dr. D. 
M. Allen, psychology professor, tried 
this formula on each of 63 students «| 
little Hampden-Sydney College in Vi: 
ginia. In most cases, the boys re- 
membered nothing about what had 
happened to them while they had been 
in the hypnotic trances induced }) 
Dr. Allen.t But it was noticeab) 
that after their experience their minis 
brightened. 

Students who had been hypnotize: 
improved their college grades mor: 
than could have been explained }b: 
their “getting onto the ropes” of aca- 
demic life. Generally,-Dr. Allen re- 
ported recently, the improvement ac 
complished by suggestion was abou! 
two per centage points above norma! 
expectation. 

Undergraduates who expected that 
Dr. Allen or some other hypnotist 
could suggest them through their fina! 
examinations next week, however 
were doomed to disappointment. Such 
subjects, he said, could rarely co 
operate with a mentor and seldom 
achieved a satisfactorily deep trance 
In any case, the professor reported 
the suggestion wears off in about a 
month. 





Cancer, Cornstarch 


Best-endowed cancer research or- 
ganization in the United States, if no! 
in the world, is the $2,000,000 Interna- 
tional Cancer Foundation at Philade}- 
phia, Last year it financed work in 
27 hospitals, colleges, universities and 


+ The first time that hypnotists appeared in a: 
considerable numbers was in 17th century England 
when hypnotic quacks and mummers traveled the 
country. They produced hallucinations, even con- 
vulsions, in their subjects, and professed to be abl: 
to cure scrofula. Modern hypnotists, although most 
of them have dropped any claim to supernatur: 
power, have not improved on the early method. They 
seat the subject in a chair or place him on a bed, ask 
him to “surrender’’ his mind to the operator and t 
fix his gaze on a small object, generally held so th: 
it imposes a muscular strain on the eyes. The opera- 
tor then strokes the arm of the subject or undulate: 
his hands monotonously before the subject’s face and 
talks —3 him in a soothing voice until the patient i 

“asleep.’’ Because good hypnotic subjects become ex- 
tremeeiy suggestible ond are insensitive to pain, mod 
ern doctors have successfully, though guardedly, use 
hypnotism to “‘talk out” mental kinks in patients and 
to relieve pain, as in the case of childbirth. Most 
people, if they cooperate, can be hypnotized. 


——____. 
FREE BOOK ON VITAL SUBJECT 


Those afflicted with Piles or other rectal 
troubles may obtain a large, helpful book, 
free, by writing The McCleary Clinic, 4582 
Elms Blvd., Excelsior Springs, Mo.—Adv. 
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research organizations in this coun- 
try and six abroad. Last week, its an- 
nual report compiled from work done 
at these institutions opened up the 
ironic possibility that the removal of 
some types of early cancer now achiev- 
ed by the knife, X-ray and radium, 
might also be effected by cornstarch. 

Dr. Robert Chambers, New York 
University biology professor, and his 
associates reported that grains of 
cornstarch injected into mouse cancer 
had caused the tumors to disappear 
or show a marked regression. 

The researchers first produced can- 
cer by inoculation under the front 
legs of 50 mice. Ordinarily the mice 
would have died within 17 days. But 
a few days after the growth started, 
the scientists “threaded” the tumors 
with starch grains. This had the de- 
sired effect—the starch attracted 
swarms of leucocytes (white blood 
cells) from the blood vessels into the 
cancerous tissues. There the cells act- 
ed as they do in the case of an ordinary 
infection by attacking and breaking 
down the foreign and unusual sub- 
stance of the cancer. 

Dr, Chambers reported that tumors 
disappeared completely, or nearly so, 
within 30 days in 45 per cent of 
ases. In the other 55, the growths 
showed marked recession. What Dr. 
Chambers had yet to prove, however, 
was how, if at all, this treatment could 
be applied to human beings. 

Further foundation reports: (1) Dr. 
\. Haddow, working at the London 
Royal Cancer Hospital, reported that 
carcinogenic (tar-like) compounds, 
which have been found to produce 
some types of cancer, also had the 
effect of restricting transplanted tu- 
mors; and (2) Dr. Waldschmidt-Leitz, 
of the German Institute of Technology 
it Prague, Czechoslovakia, announced 
1 procedure for discovering the ex- 
istence of cancer in a patient by blood 
tests which were 95 per cent accurate. 
Blood-serum from cancerous patients, 
he said, showed a different behaivor 
when combined with sulphydryl (an 
il) than did that of normal subjects, 
or even of those with benign tumors. 


Briefs 


q@ Capt. G. D. McGrew of the Army 
Medical Corps, stationed at El Paso, 
rex., noticed that his hay fever pa- 
ients improved noticeably when they 
ite honey made by bees in the neigh- 
borhood. Rightly he reasoned that 
the pollen in the honey was respon- 
ible for lessening the irritating ef- 
fects of the pollen breathed by pa- 
tients. Last week he reported that a 
liquid solution based on the offensive 
pollens and taken by mouth brought 
partial, and in many cases complete 
relief to hay fever sufferers. 

q Dr. B. L. Johnson of the State 
lege at Bozeman, Mont., announced 
that he had found a way to make 
hitherto useless straw into food for 
ows by spraying it with acid which 
turned some of the straw’s crude fibers 
into nutritious sugars. The cost of 
spraying the straw, said Dr. Johnson, 
was about $1 per ton. 








SCHOOLS 


School for Lawmakers 


No school in America has given 
more men to government than Harvard 
university. In Washington today, from 
President Roosevelt down through the 
ranks, there is an amazing number of 
public servants who were educated 
in Cambridge, Mass. 

Until recently, the choice of Har- 
vard graduates for government posts 
had been largely accidental. Last 
week, however, the oldest of Amer- 
ican universities announced plans to 
solidify its already strong but in- 
formal ties with government through 
a new school devoted exclusively to 
the education of public administra- 
tors. Such a training ground for 
young politicians had long been urged 
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Dr. Williams Will Shape Public Careers 


by those who felt that this country 
lacked thoroughly educated men who 
were willing to-make public service 
their sole careers. 

To head its Graduate School of Pub- 
lic Administration, Harvard chose 50- 
year-old Dr. John H. Williams, pro- 
fessor of political economy. Dr. Wil- 
liams, an authority on money and 
banking, has been a member of the 
Harvard department of economics for 
16 years, and is currently vice-presi- 
dent of the Federal Reserve Board of 
New York. He will assume office 
next September. 

The primary objective of the school, 
as announced by Dr. Williams, will 
be to bring together “men of real in- 
tellectual distinction” who are already 
in government service and scholars 
who have studied national problems 
from a purely academic standpoint. 

“It is felt,” Dr. Williams said, “that 
government officials may often be too 
near the problems and too absorbed 
in making immediate decisions to con- 
sider the longer range implications of 
their activities. On the other hand, 
scholars may be too far removed from 
the practical aspects of public prob- 
lems (such as soil conservation, crop 


rl 


control and government spending). 
Thus it is hoped that the broad impli- 
cations of public policy can be ap- 
proached by the school in a truly 
realistic fashion.” > 

Dr. Williams gave no indication of 
how or by whom the “student adminis- 
trators” would be chosen. He made it 
clear, however, that “the students will 
be men with governmental experience 
and already possessed of a civilian 
competence.” Young administrators 
will probably be detailed for study 
at the school and given leave of ab- 
sence from their official posts. 

The school, which will be opened 
in the fall of 1938, was made possible 
by a gift to Harvard of $2,000,000 by 
Lucius N. Littauer, New York glove 
manufacturer. Littauer was graduat- 
ed_from Harvard in 1878 and repre- 
sented New York in Congress as a 
Republican from 1897 to 1907. In 1930 
he gave the Rockefeller Foundation 
$1,100,000 “to be administered in the 
cause of better understanding among 
all mankind,” 
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Air Commencement 


Hundreds of rural and small town 
schools throughout America have long 
had to be content with simple gradua- 
tion ceremonies and commencement 
speeches from men of no more than 
local renown. Last week, for the first 
time, radio was used to bring to such 
schools the words of nationally fa- 
mous individuals. 

Several million students in all the 
48 states listened simultaneously to a 
“radio commencement” broadcast 
from Washington, D. C., under the 
auspices of the U. S. Office of Educa- 
tion. They heard Edward A. Filene, 
Boston merchant, decry the failures 
of his own generation; Walter B. Pit- 
kin of Columbia University, who an- 
swered questions about “the occupa- 
tional outlook for youth”; and Secre- 
tary of the Interior Harold L. Ickes, 
who warned students to conserve the 
country’s resources and preserve “the 
sturdy traditions of democracy.” 

Distasteful to some educators was 
the strong New Deal tinge in many 
of the speeches. This tendency was 
particularly noticeable in Mr. Filene’s 
address. He hailed the advent of a day 
“when power has passed into the 
hands of the people and we business- 
men must obey,” and blasted members 
of his own generation who “might 
drink champagne, for instance, when 
children all over America were cry- 
ing for milk they couldn’t get.” 

“At any rate,” he added with evi- 
dent relish, “that game is about over 
now.” 

The school broadcast was frankly 
an “innovation,” according to officials 
of the Office of Education. They re- 
fused to commit themselves as to 
whether or not the “National School 
Assembly” would become a perma- 
nent institution, but the National 
Broadcasting Company, over whose 
Blue network the program was given, 
indicated that arrangements were al- 
ready under way for a similar experi- 
ment next spring. 








Madam’s Mistake 


A prime rule of diplomacy is that 
representatives from one country to 
another should do much and say noth- 
ing. Mrs. J. Borden (“Daisy”) Harri- 
man, newly appointed U. S. Minister 
to Norway, has been accustomed for 
most of her life both to do and say 
much, 

During her 23-year residence in 
Washington, the society woman was 
the hostess of many important states- 
men. “Inside” talk over the Harriman 
dinner table at “Uplands” gave her 
home its nickname: “The Teacup 
Chancellery.” 

Nobody minded three weeks ago 
when 67-year-old “Daisy” Harriman 
jokingly spoke a grain of truth: “Well, 
I’m too old to get married, anyway.” 
Her only woman predecessor in the 
foreign service, Mrs. Ruth Bryan 
Owen, Minister to Denmark, had con- 
founded diplomatic circles by resign- 
ing her post to marry a Dane. 

But last week Mrs. Harriman and 
the State Department had pink ears. 
Immediately after being sworn in as 
Minister, the popular and well-liked 
Washington woman had made her 
first mistake. 

Receiving newspapermen, she was 
asked by one whether she expected to 
negotiate a trade agreement with Nor- 
way. She smiled back: “Oh, that’s 
already being done.” 

Michael J. McDermott, the State De- 
partment’s press contact man, was 
startled. He nervously reminded her: 
“There’s been no official announce- 
ment about that yet, Madam Minister.” 

“But I thought everybody knew,” 
protested Mrs, Harriman. 

McDermott set matters rightby as- 
suring his press audience: “We have 
only been exploring the matter thus 
far. It is not quite correct to say that 
negotiations are in progress.” 
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Mrs. Harriman Thought Everybody Knew 
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WOMEN IN THE NEWS 








Finally aware that she had all but 
spilled one bean too many, Madam 
Minister subsided. “Oh,” she said, “I 
see.” 

———_~6. 


Housewives’ Pay 


Domestic-minded statisticians have 
publicized the otherwise unsung labors 
of the housewife by calculating that in 
the course of an ordinary day she 
walks five miles within the confines 
of her own home. Others have point- 
ed out that by working at customary 
wage rates for domestics (25 to 40 
cents an hour) and trained nurses (50 
cents an hour or more) for children, 
Mrs. America would earn about 
$1,000 a year. Outside the statisti- 
cians’ province is another fact: many 
housewives do not even receive al- 
lowances from their husbands, and are 
forced to wheedle money in driblets 
to keep the home running. 

With these considerations in the 
background of their debate, two weeks 
ago Mrs. Franklin D. Roosevelt and 
Miss Rose Schneiderman, newly ap- 
pointed secretary of the New York 
State Department of Labor, discussed 
over a radio network the topic “The 
Home vs. Work for Women.” Last 
week a suggestion put forward by the 
First Lady was still arousing comment. 

In Mrs. Roosevelt’s opinion, “Any 
girl who is needed at home has a job 
just as surely as the girl who operates 
a machine in a factory.” Such a work- 
er, she added, “without any question” 
had the right to a salary from her 
husband. 

On the next day, Mrs. Freda Win- 
ning, home economics director at New 
York University, agreed. She said: 
“The housewife is the victim of an 
inferiority complex. One way of over- 
coming her complex is for her to have 
a fixed salary.” 

But Mrs. A. Kenneth Mayer, promi- 
nent as a member of the National Com- 
mittee on Consumer Education, was 
“tired of all this talk.” In her scien- 
tifically managed home at Great Neck, 
L. I., she declared: “A housewife is 
more than an employee. She is a wife 
and mother, She can stay in bed later 
in the morning. She can take a nap 
when she wants to. Her. employer 
loves her. And the modern, intelligent 
wife knows how to get 99 per cent of 
the husband’s salary.” 

Married men answering New York 
inquiring reporters added one per 
cent to Mrs. Mayer’s estimate. Their 
universal cry was: “Our wives already 
get salaries—our salaries!” 

OO 


Song Plugger 

When Hildegarde Sell was just an- 
other department store girl selling 
pins and buttons in Milwaukee, Wis., 
she used to go without lunch to watch 
another girl play the piano and sing 
songs at the music-sheet counter. Her- 
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Pictures In . 
Hildegarde, Like Garbo, Dropped a Name 


self a choir-singer, one day she go! 
chance at the song-plugging job. But 
after five minutes, the store manag 
turned her down with the verdict: 
“Your piano playing is all right, but 
your voice won’t do.” 

By last week, few remembered tha 
Hildegarde Sell ever played the piano 
at all. In top hats, tails and evening 
gowns, visitors to London’s fashion- 
able Ritz were flocking to the hote!’s 
cabaret to hear her sing. 

After a time as a pianist for an un- 
successful vaudeville team, Hilde- 
garde had been stranded in New York. 
There she gave up a real song-plugging 
job of her own to become a vaudeville 
singer, and finally sailed off for Europe 
—‘“just for a change of atmosphere.” 

Like Garbo, she dropped all but one 
of her names and became known sim- 
ply as “Hildegarde.” With that bil! 
ing she visited London, Paris, Vienna, 
and Brussels, Belgium. 

Her versatile singing of ballads, 
comedy bits, popular and classical 
music soon made her famous. In Lon- 
don, she was applauded by David, the 
Prince of Wales who later becan 
King Edward VIII, then Duke of 
Windsor. On the ccntinent, she sang 
for ex-King Alfonso of Spain. 

This month, the Ritz Hotel Cabaret 
was to be the scene of a special coro 
nation celebration, and Hildegard: 
was to sing before royalty again. Ex 
pected to be among her audience wer: 
the Duke and Duchess of Kent, King 
George VI’s youngest brother and sis- 
ter-in-law, for whom she first sang 
soon after their marriage in 1934. 


HOUSEHOLD ~ 


Starch, Strength 


Cotton fabrics which are always 
popular during the summer months 
require frequent washing and starch- 
ing. The kind of starch used in finish- 
ing any cotton fabric, say textile chem- 
ists of the Bureau of Home Economics 
who recently made a series of starch 
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investigations, not only decides its 
stiffness, but also may affect its 
strength. 

Primary object of the investigations 
was to learn whether starching makes 
such fabrics more durable. The break- 
ing strength of plain-weave cotton ma- 
terials of different weights which had 
been finished with starch made from 
potato, sweetpotato, corn, rice, wheat, 
canna and dasheen as well as with four 
commercial or modified starches, was 
tested. Briefly, the results were: Po- 
tato, canna and sweetpotato starches 
were found to give fabrics the greatest 
strength. Next in order were corn, 
rice, dasheen and wheat starches. 
Modified starches did not affect the 
strength of the fabrics tested. It was 
also found that those starches which 
penetrate fabrics well gave the least 
strength, whereas those which form 
a coating over the fabric gave the 
greatest strength and the least stretch. 

As regards stiffness, the tests show- 
ed that canna starch had the greatest 
stiffening power, with dasheen rank- 
ing second, and wheat, rice, sweet- 
potato, corn and white potato starch 
following in order. But each type of 
starch was found to give its own char- 
acteristic finish. Potato starch gave 
a smooth, soft finish; corn starch a 
stiffer, harsher finish; rice starch a 
thick, soft finish, and wheat starch a 
softer, more pliable finish. Corn 
starch, which is most commonly used, 
it was found, can be modified to give 
different effects. 

Since many of thé commercial 
starches on the market are corn starch 
treated with heat or acid or combined 
with borax, wax, soap or some soften- 
ing oil or fat, the Bureau found that 
borax makes starch paste thicker, 
gives it greater stiffening power, and 
helps prevent its browning under hot 
irons. Likewise, it was found that 
fat, soap, or wax added to starch helps 
the mixture penetrate the fabric, as 
well as to make a softer, smoother 
finish, easier to iron. 


Week’s Hints 


@ Aluminum cooking pans are fre- 
quently warped out of shape by re- 
peatedly putting cold water in them 
while they are still hot. 

q@ One pound of granulated sugar 
equals two cups. One pound of 
powdered or confectioner’s sugar 
equals two and one-half cups. 

q Grease the measuring cup before 
measuring sirup or molasses and the 
ingredients will not stick to the cup. 

@ House ferns need a light well- 
drained soil and plenty of water. They 
thrive better in partial shade. 

@ Laundry soap rubbed on dresser 
drawers that stick will make them 
work easy. 

g A good polishing cloth for silver 
can be made from an old piece of 
velvet. 

@ Cut lemon dipped in salt and 
rubbed on stained ivory knife handles 
will remove the stains. 

q A few drops of kerosene added 
to the water when washing windows 
will make them shine brightly. 
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Catholic Statistics 


Biggest, richest and most influential 
of all Christian churches is the Roman 
Catholic. Its world membership num- 
bers more than 333,500,000 as com- 
pared to the Protestant total of about 
207,000,000. Only one group is more 
populous—Asia’s non-Christian Con- 
fucianist-Taoist sect, with its 350,600,- 
000 believers. 

In the United States, no less than in 
the world at large, the Roman Catholic 
Church is big, rich and influential. 
Latest figures bearing on this point 
were made public last week in the 
newly-published Official Catholic Di- 
rectory for 1937. Chief fact disclosed 
was that the Roman Catholic popula- 
tion of this country and its possessions 
reached 20,959,134 in 1936, an increase 
of 436,081 in a year. The increase since 


1926 was 2,080,412—4,375,034 since 
1916. 
Other 1936 statistics on Roman 


Catholics in the United States includ- 
ed the following: 

@ There were four cardinals (Hayes 
of New York, O’Connell of Boston, 
Dougherty of Philadelphia and Mun- 
delein of Chicago), 14 archbishops, 
107 bishops and 31,649 priests. The 
number of priests increased 1,399 
since 1935. 

@ The number of Catholic univer- 
sities and colleges for men increased 
from 191 to 199 in the United States 
during 1936. Colleges and academies 
for young women rose from 661 to 
669. Catholic high schools totaled 
1,179 with 207,767 students, a gain of 
20,189. Enrollment in 7,445 parish 
schools was 2,170,065 children, a de- 
cline of 39,608. 

@ Last year 44,520 children were 
cared for in 325 Catholic orphan 
asylums; Catholic homes for the aged 
jumped from 155 to 170; and Catholic 
hospitals totaled 672 throughout the 
nation, a gain of three. 

G The most populous Roman 
Catholic archdiocese in 1936 was Chi- 
cago, with 1,159,390. Second was the 
archdiocese of Boston, with 1,142,860. 


‘God’, Court, Phone 


In New York last week, the “angels” 
and the lesser followers of “Father” 
Divine were happy. In the Harlem 
“heaven” and in “heavens” elsewhere, 
they were once again crying, “Peace 
it’s wonderful!” 

Only a few weeks before, things had 
not gone so well for the spellbinding 
Negro evangelist whose numerous 
flock regards him as “God.” Arrested 
on a charge of felonious assault 
(PATHFINDER, May 8), he had been 
‘urther bedevilled by lawsuits. Last 
week, however, the assault charge was 
part of the troubled past—the vic- 
tims had failed to identify him-as the 
man responsible for the—attack in 
Harlem. As “God” was freed by a 











New York court, 500 of his enthusias- 
tic followers greeted him with the 
chant, “Peace, Father! You’re so cute!” 

With this major trouble out of the 
way, the “Father’s” only other wor- 
ries had to do with civil suits brought 
against him by “angels” who had lost 
the faith. While these were in their 
preliminary stage last week, “God” 
experienced events of a pleasanter and 
more peaceful nature. 

q Because many a European capital 
has shown great interest in the story 
of “Father” Divine and his curious 
“kingdom,” the London News Chron- 
icle held a transatlantic telephone con- 
versation with the Harlem divinity. 
Asked if he intended to open a 
“heaven” in the British capital, the 
“Father” replied: “Ah got it in mind, 
Ah got it in mind.” London then 
inquired about claims that he was 
“God.” His answer was: “To millions 
of people Ah’m God. And then again, 
to many Ah’m not God.” Next was a 
question about who paid for the food 
served in his “heavens.” The “Father” 
answered: “Young man, who pays for 
this ’spensive telephone call you're 
giving me?” The London questioner 
said: “My firm, Father.” And the 
“Father” said: “Yes, an’ that’s just 
who pays for de fish fry and de ban- 
quets—my firm pays for all dese. An’, 
my boy, my firm is better than yours, 
for my firm is God.” 

q In California, “Father” Divine ac- 
quired a sawmill and some timber- 
land to add to the other enterprises 
he runs separately from his “heavens.” 
The timberland, said Bob Trailor, his 
field representative, would become “an 
extension of Heaven. God is going to 
send a colony to run it.” 

_ oo a 
Briefs 


q In Coatesville, Ind., last week, 
thousands crowded into and around 
little Canaan Methodist Church. They 
were there to hear 88-year-old Wade 
Millman, rich and eccentric farmer, 
preach his own funeral sermon. Suck- 
ing an orange and drinking water be- 
tween words, Millman rambled on 
about history and his life. “I don’t 
know much about the Lord,” he said, 
“and maybe he don’t know much 
about me. I’ve lived a tolerable moral 
life. Never killed nobody, never stole 
from nobody ... Let me die unla- 
mented and let my body lie unmolest- 
ed.” He spoke from the pulpit, look- 
ing down at his coffin in front of him 
and at his pallbearers nearby, each of 
whom was paid $5 in advance. 

q@ At its 121st annual meeting in 
New York the past fortnight, the Amer- 
ican Bible Society reported that it had 
distributed 7,767,311 Bibles through- 
out the world during 1936, an increase 
of more than 500,000 over 1935. Since 
its founding in 1816, the society has 
sent out 276,354,391 volumes in many 
different languages. 
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EDITORIAL 





A Changed Situation 


When President Roosevelt first an- 
nounced his plan to enlarge the Su- 
preme Court, there were many who 
found good reason to support him. The 
feeling existed that “new blood” was 
needed to meet new conditions in a 
changing world. This viewpoint had 
no inconsiderable justification. For a 
long time, certain members of the 
court, because of their honest but 
prejudicial personal philosophies, had 
succeeded in hamstringing attempts at 
progressive legislation. In many re- 
spects, there was soundness in the 
argument that a handful of men aged 
70 and over threw out laws merely 
because they thought in terms of the 
19th Century instead of the 20th. 

Today, however, the situation ap- 
pears to have undergone a _ great 
change since the President introduc- 
ed his proposal. Over a long period 
of weeks, the Supreme Court has hand- 
ed down a series of history-making 
decisions, all tending to dissipate the 
notion that the Court majority was too 
rooted to the past to adjust itself 
either to the present or the future. As 
two cases in point, there were the de- 
cisions on the Wagner Labor Rela- 
tions Act and the Washington State 
Minimum Wage Law. Both pieces of 
legislation were notable because they 
made a basic and needed change in 
the traditional relationship between 
capital and labor. Fundamentally, 
they were liberal, progressive and far- 
sighted in concept, In upholding them, 
the Court majority plainly demonstrat- 
ed that it, too, could be liberal, pro- 
gressive and farsighted. 

From what has happened in the 
past two months or so, it seems clear 
enough that the Supreme Court has 
taken cognizance of last November’s 
election returns and of the criticism 
directed against it from the White 
House and other quarters. Except for 
the four justices who have voted al- 
most without exception against the 
New Deal (McReynolds, Butler, Suth- 
erland and the soon-to-resign Van 
Devanter), the nation’s high tribunal 
can_be said to have gone liberal or, at 
least, to have become more responsive 
to the popular will. This is a turn 
distinctly for the better and it serves 
to make any hasty plan to enlarge the 
Court seem unnecessary. 

From recent past performances, 
President Roosevelt can expect that 
any reasonably progressive legislation 
in the future will in all likelihood be 
upheld by the Court. As if to insure 
a liberal-minded majority, he now Has 
his first opportunity to appoint an 
associate justice. On June 2, Justice 
Van Devanter will retire. Whoever is 
named in his place will undoubtedly 
possess a philosophy more in line with 
the New Deal and the New Deal’s 
aims. For this reason, even the Presi- 






dent’s most ardent supporters must 
now admit that his plan to “infuse 
new blood” hardly calls for a nu- 
merical increase in the Court. 

Further than this, the Senate Ju- 
diciary Committee has just reported 
against the President’s plan. In Con- 
gress, Democrats are nearing a bitter 
and serious split over the measure. 
Even if the President should muster 
enough strength to pass it, he would 
have to pay a heavy political price 
for victory. Under the circumstances, 
there is reason to believe that it would 
be wiser for him either to compromise 
or withdraw the plan altogether. He 
should be able to do the latter without 
any great loss in face—simply by a 
frank admission that the situation had 
changed and that therefore an im- 
mediate reorganization of the Court 
was no longer essential. 

There can be no doubt that the sit- 
uation has changed, and there can be 
no doubt that the President’s proposal 
is largely to be thanked for it. In that 
sense, certainly, the Court plan has 
rendered a service. In that sense, too, 
it has made the public at large more 
conscious of the processes of govern- 
ment. Now, however, with a liberal- 
minded court apparently assured, it 
seems out of place as a measure de- 
manding immediate Congressional pas- 
sage. Some proposal like it might 
well be submitted to the people as a 
Constitutional amendment, but as a 
New Deal expediency, it has become 
what the President himself might call 
“pure surplusage.” 





‘, .. Happily Ever After?’ 


In the story books, when the Prince 
finally wed the Girl, there was the in- 
evitable closing line: “And they lived 
happily ever after.” 

That was at once the curse and the 
blessing of story books. It ignored 
what came after. It fought shy of 
the arguments and heartaches that the 
Prince and his Beloved must have ex- 
perienced after the first bright flush 
of romance gave way to the hard reali- 
ties of marriage. But it may be that 
the story-tellers had the right idea. 
Although it kept everybody’s feet off 
the ground, the happy ending com- 
pletely fulfilled its escapist literary 
function—it warmed the heart. 

Next week, another Prince will mar- 
ry his Beloved, another chapter will 
be written in a story that belongs to 
the ages. On June 3, the Duke of 
Windsor, England’s former King, will 
wed Mrs. Wallis Warfield, the Amer- 
ican-born divorcee for whom he gave 
up the throne, Here is the culmina- 
tion of a real-life romance with a sto- 
ry-book background. If ever it were 
justified before, the ending in this 
case should be: “And they lived hap- 
pily ever after.” 

And yet, for all its exciting fictional 


f 





* Pathfinde: 


qualities, this is one story that doe; 
not yield readily to a Pollyanna fini 
If anything, one can see in it the ly 
ginnings of a tragedy for two mort: 
whose stars crossed against all the 
laws of ancient tradition and the pri 


~ vate prejudices of such righteous so: 


as Stanley Baldwin. 

When Edward and Mrs. Warfic! 
were separated during his exile 
Austria, each was regarded as a leg 
imate object of curiosity. The press 
and the neighboring populace mai 
tained a constant, wide-eyed vigi! 
When the two met again after her fins 
divorce decree, scores of camerame: 
jammed the entrance to the Chateay 
de Cande. When they strolled in the 
Chateau’s gardens, there were alway, 
at hand the camera lens and the i 
truding eye. 

Now Edward and Mrs. Warfield are 
to be married, From the public’ 
point of view, the story gets bette: 
and better. After their marriage, whai 
hope have they for privacy? Un 
doubtedly, they would like to be lef: 
alone to live their—lives in their own 
chosen circle. There has been talk 
of their buying a country estate in 
America, of quiet retreats on the con 
tinent, of out-of-the-way places far 
from the gaping mob. It may be thei: 
desire to find such a haven but in this 
world of tourists and celebrity-hunt. 
ers, they will be searched out. The 
crowd will find them; the mob will be 
always at their heels. 

Moreover, beyond the mob, there is 
a deeper tragic implication in this 
story. Edward has given up more 
than an empire. He has given up a 
way of life. Breaking all family ties, 
he has accepted a possibly permanent 
exile from England. He has heard, 
and probably will continue to hear, 
bitter talk about service, about duty) 
to the Crown. He will have that cross 
to bear; and he will have the depress- 
ing knowledge that many thought he 
let them down. But whether his was 
a right or wrong choice is past decid- 
ing. A new king is on the throne. 

As for Mrs. Warfield, hers is a not 
too-glamoerous position. In the reali- 
ties of marriage to Edward, she wil! 
bear with her always the realization 
that a man ceased being king and em- 
peror to become her husband. It may 
seem bad taste to speculate, but one 
wonders, nevertheless, whether she 
will ever experience the fear that he 
had come to doubt the wisdom of the 
choice he made. Over and above this, 
Mrs. Warfield, although she may be 
the envy of many, will be a duchess 
open to the hatred of both the high 
and the low who have blamed her for 
captivating their king. 

With a new life before them, Ed- 
ward and his bride-to-be continue to 
make history. Their destinies—per- 
haps not so ill-starred as might appear 
—has brought them together into a 
story that has stirred the imagination 
of the world. They are not likely to 
live as blissfully as did the story 
book Prince and his Beloved, but the 
least one can do is to hope that they 
will atttain as much true happiness as 
is possible for any two human beings. 
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Cohen & Corcoran, Inc. 


Every man who buys or sells a dol- 
lar’s worth of stocks, and every wom- 
an who cooks or sews with electricity 
in America today is directly affected 
by the work of two quiet men in Wash- 
ington. The two men have contribut- 
ed to the control of billions of dollars 
invested in Wall Street and have 
fought for the breakup of vast corpor- 
ate gas and electric empires. Yet 
their personalities, habits, methods, 
even their names, are almost unknown 
to the public at large. They are Ben- 
jamin Cohen and Thomas Corcoran. 

Cohen and Corcoran were charter 
members of the Brain Trust. They are 
the most important survivors of that 
badly depleted New Deal institution. 
According to such seasoned commenta- 
tors as Frank Kent, syndicated colum- 
nist of the Baltimore Sun, and Arthur 
Krock of the New York Times, they 
wield more power than anyone in 
Washington today except the Presi- 
dent himself. 

Cohen and Corcoran came to the 
capital in typical New Deal fashion. 
Both were introduced into the inner 
circles of the administration by Felix 
Frankfurter, the brilliant Harvard lib- 
eral who was once the President’s un- 
official chief of brainy personnel 
(PATHFINDER, Sept. 19). Corcoran 
had been one of Frankfurter’s most 
dazzling students at Harvard Law 
School. Cohen was introduced to 
Frankfurter by U. S. Circuit Court 
Judge Julian W. Mack, whose secre- 
tary Cohen had been during the war. 
Cohen and Corcoran both were among 
the “bright young men” recommended 
by Frankfurter to the President in the 
first stirring days of the New Deal. 
lhe pair caught the President’s fancy, 
and his faith in them has nof waned. 

Thomas Gardiner Corcoran was 
born in Pawtucket, R. I., on December 
29, 1900. He was the eldest of three 
sons. His father, Thomas Patrick Cor- 
coran, was a lawyer before him. His 
mother was a Taunton, Mass., girl 
iamed Mary Josephine O’Keefe, Both 
parents were of Irish extraction. Like 
many another Rhode Island youth, 
Corcoran entered Brown University 
in Providence, Four years later he was 
graduated from Harvard Law School 
with two more sheepskins, Bachelor 
of Law and Doctor of Juristic Science. 

\t Harvard, Corcoran was singled 
out by Frankfurter for special work 
connected with classes. He wrote 

conjunction with his professor 
eatises for the weighty Harvard Law 
Review and some of the editorials 
with which Frankfurter used to sup- 
bly his friend, Editor Walter Lipp- 
mann of the now dead New York 
‘Vorld. Immediately after Corcoran’s 


fr 


graduation, Frankfurter secured him 


the enviable position of private secre- 
tary to the late Supreme Court Justice 
After 1927, 





Corcoran left Washington for New 
York, where he joined a law firm. 

Washington rumor has it that dur- 
ing his stay in New York, Corcoran 
piled up a tidy fortune for himself 
through an investment trust company 
in which he was the silent partner, 
then lost most of the money in the 
1929 crash. At any rate, Corcoran 
today is not a rich man, His enemies 
in the capital claim that between 1929 
and 1932 he was often seen around 
government offices looking for a po- 
litical post. He landed one with the 
RFC at the fag end of the Hoover ad- 
ministration and thus began his Wash- 
ington career. 

Benjamin Victor Cohen, who is to- 
day inseparable from Corcoran polit- 
ically and personally, was the son of 
Moses and Sarah (Ringold) Cohen, a 
Jewish family of Muncie, Ind, He was 
born September 23, 1894. An even 
more meteoric student than Corcoran, 
Cohen was graduated from the Univer- 
sity of Chicago as a Bachelor of Phi- 
losophy before he was 20 years old. 
He stayed another year at Chicago to 
take the degree of Doctor of Jurispru- 
dence. Then he, too, journeyed to 
Cambridge, Mass., and Harvard grad- 
uated him with an S. J. D. in 1916. 

Cohen at first had no Frankfurter 
to play angel for him. He returned to 
Illinois, passed his bar examinations 
and began a private practice. Within 
a few months, he attracted the notice 
of Judge Julian W. Mack, a distin- 
guished Harvard graduate and promi- 
nent Jewish jurist. When the United 
States entered the war, Judge Mack 
was drafted by the Federal govern- 
ment for a number of legal tasks in 
connection with war-time industrial 
control. Through him, Cohen receiv- 
ed an appointment as attorney to the 
U. S. Shipping Board, a position he 
held from 1917 to 1919. Cohen then 
traveled with Judge Mack to London 
and Paris in 1919. 

Shortly after his return from Eu- 
rope, Cohen went to New York City. 
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Unlike Corcoran, however, he stuck 
to private practice. He remained in 
New York from 1922 to 1933. There 
are stories that Cohen as well as Cor- 
coran made money in the stock mar- 
ket and lost it in the great crash, 
Cohen, however, was as adept then as 
he is now at avoiding publicity, and 
such rumors are impossible to verify. 
His frugal tastes and conservative 
habits make them doubtful. 

In 1932, there were probably not 
half a dozen people in America who 
could give an adequate account of Co- 
hen’s eleven years of life in New York, 
Felix Frankfurter, however, with his 
lawyer’s memory and his flair for 
spotting good legal talent, remembered 
Cohen and persuaded him to join the 
crowd of young liberals who were 
gathering around President Roosevelt. 
A job was made for Cohen as asso- 
ciate general counsel for the PWA. 

Unfortunately, there is no record of 
the meeting of Cohen and Corcoran, 
Shortly after the former came to the 
capital, both men took up residenee 
with Frankfurter and other Brain- 
Trusters in the brick building in 
Georgetown which later became 
known as “the little red house.” This 
spot was believed by many people to 
be the real hatching ground of all 
progressive New Deal legislation. 
Those early days saw the birth of the 
“corporation” of Cohen & Corcoran. 
Ever since then the two have been 
inseparable. Today when Corcoran, 
dapper and smiling, appears on Wash- 
ington streets, the chances are ten to 
one that Cohen, shambling and care- 
lessly dressed, will be with him. 

In the latest edition of ““Who’s Who 
In America,” Corcoran lists himself 

s “collaborator in drafting Securities 
Act, 1933, Securities and Exchange 
Act, 1934, Public Utility Holding Com- 
pany Act, 1935.” Under Cohen’s name 
appears the notation, “assisted Con- 
gressional committees in drafting Se- 
curities Act of 1933, Securities Ex- 
change Act of 1934, Public Utility 
Holding Company Act of 1935.” That 
was the story. 

The first and second Securities Acts 
were designed to promote free and 
fair competition in the bond and 
stock markets respectively; the Hold- 











of ties. 

















$175. 00 FOR NAMING HIM 


YOU probably had a dog when you were a kid or have 
one now so you can send me a good name for my 
He’s just a pup, but he’s a real dog—likes to play ball, 
swim, eat, and chase my cat up a tree occasionally. 
send me a name on a penny postal card. 

$175.00 TO 19 
lutely free for suggesting a good dog name. 
for the best dog name will be $50.00, second prize $25.00, 
third prize $15.00, 
prizes will be 
just sending in a suitable dog name. 

RICKY, TIM, JACK, BUSTER or dozens of others 
would make good names, but I want you to think up the 
name my dog should have. 
right now may be judged first prize winner of $50.00. 

WRITE YOUR DOG NAME on a penny post card or a 
sheet of paper. 


Only one dog name may be submitted from a fami- 
ly. All names must be mailed before August 31, 1937. 
Hurry—suggest a dog name today. 
Send Your Name for This Dog To: 
ROY MARSHALL, 
13 Capper Bldg. Topeka, Kansas 


dog. 
Just 


PRIZE WINNERS will be given abso- 
First prise 


fourth prize $10.00, and the next 15 
$5.00 each, $175.00 free to 19 winners for 


The name you have in mind 


Duplicate prizes will be given in the event 
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ing Company Act attempted to break 
down the monstrous holding compa- 
nies that dominate public utilities and 
often endanger investments. On each 
bill Cohen & Corcoran, Inc., did the 
work. It was Corcoran’s job to evolve 
the general scheme of attack. Cohen’s 
part was to reduce his friend’s bril- 
liant and sometimes startling plans to 
workable legal forms. Even bitter op- 
ponents of the laws admit that they 
are masterpieces of their kind. 

So quietly did Cohen and Corcoran 
work that it was not until the third 
of their major Congressional ventures 
—with the Holding Company Act— 
that they got into the news. The 
sharpest point of contention in this 
law was the “death sentence” clause 
to obliterate holding companies. 
Cohen and Corcoran were ardent 
sponsors and probably the original 
authors of the death sentence pro- 
vision. After the clause had been de- 
feated in the House, Representative 
Ralph O. Brewster of Maine surpris- 
ed everyone by charging that a minor 
official named Corcoran had threaten- 
ed him with the loss of a government 
post at Passamaquoddy Dam if he 
voted against the death sentence 
section. An investigation was called. 

A few days later, Corcoran emerg- 
ed from obscurity and appeared be- 
fore the investigating committee. When 
Corcoran first addressed the meeting, 
the chairman demanded, “Who is the 
gentleman?” Smiling, Corcoran re- 
plied, “I’m the accused.” 

Thereafter, in rapid and assured 
fashion, Corcoran told his version of 
the Brewster dispute. He claimed, and 
produced witnesses to prove, that 
Brewster had repeatedly told him he 
would vote for the death ‘sentence 
clause. He firmly denied that he had 
threatened the Maine Representative, 
but explained that he did not think a 
man who would change his vote so 
suddenly on a utility bill was a fit 
person to hold a position on a public 
power project like "Quoddy. Although 
Brewster at one point rose to his feet 
and shouted “Liar!”, he attempted no 
detailed denial of Corcoran’s story. 

Shortly afterwards, Cohen, too, 
came into the lime-light for a brief 
moment. When the House refused a 
second time to include the death sen- 
tence clause in the Holding Company 
Act, a joint Congressional committee 
began hearings to evolve a compro- 
mise. Cohen, as one of the bill’s origi- 
nal drafters, sought a place at the hear- 
ings. He was flatly refused admission 
by committee members, who said he 
had “no proper place” there. In char- 
acteristic style, Cohen immediately 
faded away and the discussion was 
soon forgotten. 

Cohen and Corcoran today are 
among the most fascinating personali- 
ties in Washington. The two men are 
totally dissimilar in looks and tastes. 
Cohen is tall, spare and awkward. 
Corcoran is short, chunky and more 
or less self-assured. One is a Jew, the 
other an Irish Roman Catholic. Cohen 
is partly bald, freckled and’ be- 
spectacled. Corcoran is rosy-faced 
and handsome with wavy, premature- 


ly gray hair. Cohen is shy, retiring, al- 
most ascetic. He has no use whatever 
for social life and apparently has no 
personal ambitions. In his own limit- 
ed circle, Corcoran is always affable. 
A good mixer, he is sometimes accused 
of being too much the glad-hander. 
Many think he has definite political 
aspirations. 

Bachelors both, the two live to- 
gether at 1610 K Street in downtown 
Washington, Their apartment is the 
1op story of a two-story building which 
houses real estate offices and the exec- 
utive rooms of a taxi company, 

The interior of the apartment bears 
a striking resemblance to a college 
dormitory room. The main room, 
stucco-walled and _ high-ceilinged, 
holds two large, shabby leather chairs, 
a battered grand piano piled with 
well-thumbed sheet music, and a con- 
fusion of books and papers. The 
rugs are badly worn. 

The phone directory lists the same 
number for both men. At the street 
door of their apartment, a rusty tin 





mail box bears the names “Cohen” 
and “Corcoran” scribbled in pencil. 
Office workers in the neighborhood 
rarely see the two and have no idea 
who they are. 

Both are insatiable workers, and 
both prefer to work at night. Each 
keeps a personal office staff, in addi- 
tion to regular government employees, 
to assist him after dark. Corcoran 
seems to have more taste for occasion- 
al relaxation than Cohen, who has 
taken scarcely a day off since he came 
to Washington. Of the two, Cor- 
coran seems to be the more brilliant 
lawyer and the more impetuous. 
Cohen, a lover of detail and a stickler 
for accuracy and thoroughness, is 
probably the more profound. 

Since their experience with the 
Holding Company Act, Cohen and 
Corcoran have been especially de- 
termined to avoid publicity. When 
President Roosevelt, in his executive 
reorganization plan, asked for as- 
sistants with “a passion for anonym- 
ity,” everyone in Washington knew of 
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whom he was thinking. Their names 
have been coupled, nevertheless, wit} 
nearly every important piece of legis- 
lation recently produced in Washi: 
ton. Actually, Cohen is now chie! 
interested in litigation involving t 
legality of the measures he has helped 
to draft. He appeared for the gove: 
ment in the Electric Bond and Shar 
case, in which the Holding Compa 
Act was declared constitutional. TT) 
man who handed down this favora! 
decision was Cohen’s old benefact 
Judge Mack. 

Corcoran has moved slowly into 
the position once held by his ex- 
mentor, Frankfurter. He is believed 
to be the man chiefly responsible toda 
for placing promising young lawy: 
in Washington., Often he acts as co: 
tact man between the White House 
and Congress. 

It was inevitable, when the court 
change program first saw the light, 
that columnists and Congressmen 
should see in it the fine hand of Cohen 
& Corcoran, Inc. Senator Burton kK. 





Pictures Inc 


Cohen & Corcoran: They Have Been Called the Most Potent Individuals in Washington 


Wheeler of Montana, shortly after the 
introduction of the plan, hinted broad- 
ly that he could prove that the scheme 
was sold to the President by these 
two men. 

Actually, Cohen was in New York 
on other business when the plan was 
announced, and those closest to hin 
claim that he was visibly surprised 
when he heard of it. Corcoran, on 
the other hand, played a large part in 
arranging the appearances and speechi- 
es of administration witnesses before 
the Senate Judiciary Committee when 
it was debating the bill. 

At present, Cohen is chairman of the 
National Power Policy Committee of 
the PWA, and Corcoran is still gen- 
eral counsel for the RFC. The gov- 
ernment pays each of them $8,000 a 
year. Their salaries, however, are a 
poor indication of their usefulness to 
the administration. Whatever program 
the New Deal undertakes during the 
years to come, Cohen and Corcoran, 
astute, mature and able, are slated for 
leading roles. 
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BUSINESS, FARM 





Insurance Week 

In 1692, the British government at- 
tempted to finance a national loan of 
$5,000,000 with life annuities. For 
each $500 loaned the treasury, the gov- 
ernment offered to pay back $70 a 
year to the investor as long as he lived. 
That attempt was one of the earliest 
life insurance projects. It was also 
one of the most disastrous. Healthy 
young bloods sensed a good thing, in- 
vested heavily, and the government 
lost nearly $10,000,000. 

Life insurance as a business really 
began in 1762 with the founding of the 
Equitable Society of London. The 
idea was popular and soon spread to 
the American colonies. Although no 
records remain, it is known that poli- 
cies were taken out in Salem, Mass., 
before the Revolution. The first re- 
corded American life insurance com- 
pany, however, was the Pennsylvania 
Company for Insurance on Lives and 
Granting Annuities, which incorpo- 
rated in Philadelphia in 1812 and is- 
sued its first policy 10 years later. 

That life insurance has since be- 
come one of the nation’s greatest in- 
dustries was amply shown last week 
during the celebration of Life Insur- 
ance Week all over the U.S. At rallies, 
over banquet tables and through 
microphones, insurance men remind- 
ed the country that the investments of 
their companies today total more than 
$15,000,000,000. They pointed to the 
$18,000,000,000 paid out in life insur- 
ance benefits in the last seven years as 
the greatest factor in pulling America 
through the depression. Despite this 
vast outlay, they added, the life insur- 
ance business is flourishing today, 
with sold policies exceeding by $1,000,- 
(00,000 those in force at the end of 
1929. 

Life insurance in force in America 
today totals $104,500,000,000, or about 
70 per cent of all policies in the world. 


Experts estimate that every other 
American, or about 64,000,000 people, 
holds some sort of life insurance 
policy. 


Evidence that the insurance busi- 
ness is not entirely a bed of roses came 
in New York City near the close of 
Life Insurance Week. There Federal 
police arrested 14 men, among them 
two lawyers and a doctor, who were 
harged with having swindled insur- 

nee firms out of millions of dollars. 
\uthorities explained that the ring 
coached persons holding large dis- 
ability policies to simulate illness 
leverly enough to fool insurance 
doctors. 





"Bloeiba Plague” 


Last week and for some weeks past, 
farmers in the Deep South were busy 
inaking the most of what has come to 


+ The mortality tables employed by this company 
were drawn up by the eminent mathematician and 


astronomer, Dr. Edmund Halley, for whom Halley's 
comet was named. 





be called the “blessed plague.” The 
plague is bees, and the blessing is the 
several million dollars they bring to 
the southerners who breed them. 
Since the middle of last month, the 
South’s bee-raisers have been ship- 
ping hundreds of thousands of queens 
and workers to big apiaries in the 
north. Until well into next month, 
loads of screened sach cage 
housing a quen and 15,000 workers— 
will be moving out of the bee-breed- 
ing belt, which centers in south 
Georgia and runs through such states 
as Alabama, Florida and Mississippi. 
Many of the south’s bee-raising 
farmers cultivate thousands of colo- 
nies, each colony having from 35,000 
to 50,000 bees. Apiaries in the north 
pay as much as 85 cents for 5,000 





worker-bees and 75 cents apiece for 
queen bees (an efficient queen will 
produce about 5,000 eggs daily). Bee- 


raising started to become a business 
in the south about 15 years ago. At 
that time northern apiarists decided 
it would be cheaper to buy new south- 
ern bees each spring rather than feed 
their own during hibernation in the 
north. In addition, the imported va- 
riety was found to be more produc- 
tive. 


FREE! 


Can you answer such questions as the 
following? 







1. What is the country’s big- 
gest weekly news magazine? 


2. What one weekly news mag- 
azine is edited right in 
Washington, D. C.? 


3. What is the most quoted 
magazine in America? 


There is one answer to all three ques- 
tions—Pathfinder! And you can have 
a year’s subscription to this amazing 
weekly news magazine absolutely FREE. 
How? Simply by sending with your 


PATHFINDER, Washington, D. C. 


subscription to Pathfinder FREE. 
to become subscribers, 
the cost of their subscriptions. 
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I want to keep informed on what’s going on in the nation. 
I am enclosing the names of two other people who want 
together with $2.00 in check, 


1 Year’s Subscription 
to Nation’s Largest 
M@ News Weekly ¥ ¥ ¥ 
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When You Are 
SICK OR? 
INJURED; 


The Federal Life & Casualty 
Company (A legal reserve 
insurance company, which 
has paid millions of dollars 
to policy-holders), offers 
Bie u the unusually liberal 
lue Seal Policy which pays 
» nurse, hospital, 
emg and emergency 
expenses, pays you while 
you can’t work, and up to 
$5000 for accidental death 
—and costs only $1.00 per 
month. This Blue Seal 
Policy is approved by State 
Insurance Departments. 
Pays claims promptly. 
MEN AND WOMEN 
Ages 16 to 70. No Medical 


Examination. No agent and 
will call. No commissions 


to pay. $1 Per Month 
Don t Risk Delay -Send This Coupon TODAY 


Blue Seal 
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ACCIDENT 
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subscription order two other subscrip- 
tions which you obtained for the nom- 
inal fee of $1 per year for 52 excit- 
ing issues. 


Use the coupon below. Acquaint two 
of your friends with Pathfinder. Ob- 
tain their subscriptions. And enjoy 
this marvelous magazine with its au- 
thentic mews review for a whole year 
FREE. Act now. Send in the coupon 
without delay. And please be sure you 
accompany it with the other two sub- 
scriptions so that no confusion will re- 
sult. This is a real opportunity. Join 
the more than a million Americans who 
read Pathfinder every week! 


Tear off here 
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Please send me a year’s 
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JOBS— 


(Continued from page 3) 


marine pipefitters, stationary engi- 
neers and automobile mechanics. 
Other surveys, such as have been 
made by the New York State Depart- 
ment of Agriculture and Markets, point 
to a probable shortage in farm labor. 
This is explained by a reversal of 
the depression trend in which city 
dwellers moved to farms. From 1929 
to 1935, farm populations increased 


‘tremendously, but this was checked in 


1934 as light began to break through 
the clouds of depression. By 1936, the 
movement back to the cities seemed 
to be in full swing. Men had ceased 
returning to the farm because industry 
began to offer better wages. 
EMPLOYMENT SERVICE: The Unit- 
ed States Employment Service began 
operation July 1, 1933. It works 
through the National Reemployment 


. Service and affiliated State employ- 


ment services. In the files of the 
U, S. E. S. are the records of all per- 
sons seeking work. These files do not 
include all the unemployed in the 
United States but they serve as one 
of the nation’s best indexes to un- 
employment. 

Two studies made of the U. S. E. S. 
registrants show the following facts: 

@ About one-fifth of all the unem- 
ployed are women. 

q@ About one-seventh of all are 
“white-collar” workers—professional 
men, salespersons and clerical help. 
More than one-third of this group are 
women, 

@ About two-thirds of the total un- 
employed are craftsmen, production 
workers and physical-labor or un- 
skilled workers. 

@ The largest single occupational 
group among the unemployed are the 
physical-labor or unskilled workers. 
This group amounts to about a quarter 
of all registrants, 

AGE GROUPS: As a result of these 
surveys, certain facts were discovered 
regarding how chances for jobs are 
affected by age: 





WPA Photo 
Education for Adults Is One Work Project 


@ Those in the middle-age groups 
were more steadily employed. When 
they lost jobs, it was less difficult for 
them than for the very young or 
elderly workers to obtain new work. 

@ While the problem of the older 
worker is serious, the U. S. E. S. be- 
lieves the inexperienced youth is even 
worse off. The Service points to un- 
employment insurance and old-age 
benefits as a future aid to those now 
working. But employers shy at hiring 
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On a WPA Undertaking: Elderly Jobless Men Find Private Work Difficult to Get 


youths whom they will have to train. 

q Training of young workers was 
almost completely stopped during the 
depression. The census of 1930 listed 
92,000 apprentices in all skilled trades, 
many of these being helpers or ma- 
chine tenders. Now, only seven years 
later, the number of apprentices is es- 
timated to be as low as 5,600. A con- 
tributing factor to this decline was the 
restrictive policy of labor unions 
which denied apprenticeship opportu- 
nities during depression years. 

q The division by ages among the 
jobless in the U. S. E. S. records is as 
follows: 25 per cent of the registrants 
are from 17 to 24 years of age; 23 per 
cent from 25 to 34; 20 per cent from 
35 to 44; 17 per cent from 45 to 54; 
and much smaller percentages in the 
higher age groups. 

HELPING HAND: The relief requir- 
ed to take care of the jobless has 
grown rapidly to great stature. In the 
early days of the depression, President 
Hoover insisted that relief was a local 
and state problem. In 1930-31, $110,- 
000,000 was provided for public works, 
By 1932, with the depression growing 
ever deeper, the amount was raised 
to $1,500,000,000. 

The first relief project financed out- 
right by the Federal government was 
the New Deal’s Civilian Conservation 
Corps. That was early in 1933. Before 
that time, money was loaned to states, 
cities and counties through the Re- 
construction Finance Corporation. 

At present, Federal aid to the jobless 
is administered through the CCC, the 
WPA (Works Progress Administra- 
tion) and the PWA (Public Works Ad- 
ministration). The CCC can be ex- 
pected to continue for some time, if 
not permanently; the WPA is slated 
to last at least through the next fiscal 
year; and the PWA is gradually being 
tapered off. 

On May 12, 1933, the Federal Emer- 
gency Relief Act, setting up the FERA, 
was signed by President Roosevelt. 


This agency gave direct relief. Th: 
1933 appropriation was $3,300,000,000 
for projects described as of permanent 
value and paying for themselves. 
States and cities were expected to pay 
70 per cent of the cost involved. 

By the end of 1933, however, busi- 
ness was growing sicker than ever 
and the public works program was 
lagging. The CWA (Civil Works Ad- 
ministration) was established and, in 
its brief life, cared for 4,000,000 job- 
less. In the Spring of 1934, this was 
dropped and those on relief went back 
to FERA. Supplemented by PWA, the 
FERA carried on through 1934 and 
1935, with some local help. In the 
waning days of 1935, it was decided 
to turn back the “unemployables” to 
the care of the states. In the spring 
of 1936, direct relief under FERA was 
discarded. The FERA was then re- 
placed by the WPA, which was financ- 
ed by the $4,000,000,000 work relief 
bill of 1936. 

At its peak, the FERA had 5,778,085 
on the rolls. WPA, which today has 
about 2,150,000 persons on the rolls, 
never rose above 3,000,000. The ad- 
ministration would like te cut the cur- 
rent figure to 1,600,000. 

THE WPA: In the beginning of the 
Federal government’s work relief pro- 
gram the PWA was emphasized from 
the standpoint of construction. The 
projects consisted of building schools, 
dams, bridges, roads and other such 
permanent works. Of the money al- 
lotted, 85 per cent went for materials 
and tools and only about 15 per cent 
for wages. But now the PWA is ap- 
proaching its end, and the only work 
being done under it is the completion 
of projects already begun. 

The emphasis of WPA, on the other 
hand, has been on the worker and not 
the work, on wages rather than con- 
struction. About 85 per cent of relief 
money has gone for wages under WPA, 
the remainder being spent for ma- 
terials and housing. During 1936, 
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WPA workers received an average 
wage of $55 a month. The annual 
average cost to the government has 
been about $780 per WPA person.t 

The scope of the WPA has been 
wide. In addition to public improve- 
ments projects, there have been pro- 
grams including adult education, vo- 
cational training of youth, public 
health, drama, music and the arts. 
These, many of them criticized as 
wasteful, have been designed to serve 
a twofold purpose: (1) to give service 
and (2) to create jobs for specialists 
in the different fields. 

WPA leaders boast of many accom- 
plishments in these fields. Last week, 
Harry L. Hopkins, WPA administra- 
tor, declared that more than 700,000 
adults have been taught to read and 
write during the past four years and 
that illiteracy has been reduced by at 
least one-sixth during the past four 
years through Federal relief programs. 

Critics have been sharp in their at- 
tacks on WPA. They have condemned 
and ridiculed “shovel-leaning,” “boon- 
doggling” and the expense of work re- 
lief as compared with an outright dole. 
Many rural sections have been oppos- 
ed, charging that they are taxed to 
support relief workers in urban cen- 
ters. In this connection, it has been 
pointed out that about half of those 
on the WPA rolls are in the six largest 
industrial States—New York, Pennsy]- 
vania, Ohio, California and Massa- 
chusetts. 

Admitting many of the charges hurl- 
ed at WPA, Hopkins and ‘his aides 
nevertheless believe that the agency 
has played an ‘s\important part in 
America’s fight against depression. 
Time and again, they have insisted that 
the projects have been useful and that 
work relief should be regarded as 
infinitely preferable to the dole. In 
this respect, their point is that the 
WPA helps maintain an individual’s 
morale by keeping him occupied. 
From Feb. 1, 1936, to Feb. 1, 1937, 


+ About three-quarters of those on Federal relief 
work on WPA projects; the others are on projects of 
other Federal agencies participating in the works 
program. About 30 per cent of the total number of un- 
employed in the country work on the Federal projects. 
t should be noted, too, that states are giving direct 
relief to more than 2,500,000 persons wholly apart 
rom the millions currently receiving Federal relief. 





WPA Photo 


In Georgia, Negro Women Have Been Given Jobs in a Spanish Moss Mattress Project 


the total of those working on relief 
dropped from 3,170,000 to 2,892,000. 

Commenting on the fact that the 
absolute decline in total unemploy- 
ment is greater than the decline in 
those on the works program, the WPA 
has stated: 

It is often said that an increase in 
employment should produce a cor- 
responding decline in the number of 
persons receiving relief. This state- 
ment overlooks the fact that not more 
than half the unemployed are receiv- 
ing relief, and that any increase in em- 
ployment can be supplied from a num 
ber of sources—the unemployed on 
relief, the experienced unemployed 
not on relief, new workers coming on 
the labor market, and surplus workers 
on the farms. Workers on relief rolls 
certainly do not receive all the new 
jobs or even most of them. 

BATTLE AND FUTURE: With crit- 
icism increasing against the present 
Federal relief program, two groups are 
fighting over and around the Presi- 
dent’s requested $1,500,000,000 for the 
WPA in the 1938 fiscal year. Repre- 
sentative Maury Maverick, Texas Dem- 
ocrat, is leading a House movement to 
raise the fund to $2,500,000,000. Sena- 





WPA Photo 


With Their Fathers on Relief, School Children in Many Sections Get Hot WPA Lunches 


tor James F, Byrnes, South Carolina 
Democrat, is at the head of a Senate 
group seeking to lower the amount to 
$1,000,000,000. Maverick would care 
for more of the unemployed. Byrnes 
argues that if the relief allotment is 
cut, fewer taxes will be necessary and 
industry will be heartened to take on 
more of-the unemployed. 

Beyond this immediate battle over 
the relief problem, there is the future. 
What will happen to America’s un- 
employed? Hopkins, along with many 
economists and sociologists, believes 
there will always be a list of at least 
4,000,000 out of work. This estimate 
is not very much above what has come 
to be regarded as a “normal” jobless 
total even in good times. Indeed, al- 
though hardly “normal,” the unem- 
ployment situation has been a prob- 
lem for almost 50 years. In 1897, for 
instance, in four basic industries— 
manufacturing, transportation, con- 
struction and mining—1,200,000 Amer- 
icans were without jobs. Even during 
the World war period of labor short- 
age and dizzy profits, 800,000 persons 
were out of work in these four fields. 

Since the World war, with the ad- 
vance of machinery and severe de- 
pression, the jobless lists have stead- 
ily multiplied. As a result, the prob- 
lem cannot accurately be called a tem- 
porary one. In most quarters, the 
feeling now exists that there will be 
a permanent jobless army of between 
3,000,000 and 4,000,000. Even in face 
of a growing labor shortage and en- 
couraging re-employment trends, it is 
believed that this will be a constant 
number to care for. How this care 
will be provided is a question of in- 
creasing importance. Neither Hop- 
kins nor anybody else in Washington 
seems to have the answer. Eventual- 
ly, after recovery has reached its 
saturation point, after all new jobs 
have been opened and filled, the states 
will in all likelihood be able to cope 
with the situation within their own 
borders. Meanwhile, however, for an- 
other year at least, the WPA can be 
expected to carry the greater part of 
the burden. 


































































































THE MOVIE WORLD 





Chino, Calif. 


Two hours auto drive from Holly- 
wood is the drowsy little town of 
Chino, Calif. With a population bare- 
ly more than 3,000, Chino has the dis- 
tinction of being the scene of more 
pictures than any place except Holly- 
wood. It has become the favorite lo- 
cation town of the movies. 

The reason is that Chino supplies al- 
most every type of atmosphere studios 
could want. _Indeed, the suggestion 
has been made that when Singapore, 
the Russian steppes, Martha’s Vineyard 
or Iceland is shown on the screen, 
movie-goers should take a second look. 
The real locale might well be Chino, 
Calif. 

In “The Plainsman,” the chalk hills 
and blowing pampas were the chalk 
hills and blowing pampas of Chino. 
In “Maid of Salem,” Chino provided 


the New England countryside and 
gallows hill. For the forthcoming 
“High, Wide and Handsome,” the 


scenes of Titusville, Pa., will be taken 
in Chino. In the new Bob Burns and 
Martha Raye picture, “Mountain 
Music,” Chino served as a section of 
the Arkansas Ozarks. 

Formerly inhabited only by Chi- 
nese—hence, the name Chino, which 
was given by the Spaniards — the 
town was the locale of Mae West’s 
“Go West, Young Man,” “And Sudden 
Death,” “Timothy’s Quest,” “Mrs. 
Wiggs of the Cabbage Patch” and 
parts of “Lives of a Bengal Lancer.” 

The area will soon be flooded by 
the construction of a reservoir. The 
scenery, the town’s chief value to 
studios, is likely to be washed out. 
Already scheduled to go under water 
is a farm, known as the Old Ashcroft 
place, which was a favorite movie lo- 
cation of the late Will Rogers. But, 
until the water comes, Chino will con- 
tinue to be all places to movie direc- 
tors and movie audiences. 

PP 


Movie Beasts 


Father Noah had nothing on Holly- 
wood in the matter of maintaining 
live-stock. Scarcely a movie is pro- 
duced without at least one animal in 


its cast, and 30 firms in the film capi- 
tal do a thriving business in renting 
to the studios almost any kind of dumb 
actor from duck to giraffe. 

Most of the animals owned by these 
companies are trained camera per- 
formers. According to figures report- 
ed last week, there are in Hollywood 
240 lions, 75 tigers, 25 camels, hun- 
dreds of snakes and thousands of do- 
mestic beasts who have had film ex- 
perience. This doesn’t mean, how- 
ever, that only specially-trained ani- 
mals appear under the ,flood-lights. 
The animatl-renters will deal in any- 
thing, and can produce upon demand 
skunks, monkeys, alligators, leopards, 
warthogs, zebras, elephants or rhi- 
noceroses. A recent order for a ship- 
ment of sharks was filled without dif- 
ficulty. 

Casting animals runs into money. 
Lions cost up to $100 a day; trained 
monkeys earn from $50 to $150 a day; 
snakes, sharks, camels, giraffe, and 
zebras average about $50 daily. Not 
long ago, a studio paid $10,000 for one 
rhinoceros, including food, transpor- 
tation and training. The rhino’s re- 
sale value was only $5,000. 

ee 


Flickers 


q It has been said that every star 
has his (or her) double. There is 
only one known man, however, who 
looks like more than a dozen stars at 
once. He is Carl Andre. Hollywood’s 
best known “stand-in.” “Standing-in” 
is the business of substituting for a 
star while lights and cameras are being 
focused. The individual must bear a 
close similarity to his star in size and 
build and at least a suggestion of facial 
resemblance. Andre is six feet tall, 
weighs 180 pounds, but can shrink at 
will by collapsing his chest. He has 
stood in for Frederic March, Joel 
McCrea, Walter Huston, John Boles, 
Alan Hale and many other masculine 
artists. 

@ Under a plan recently suggested 
to the Senate Finance Committee by 
Richard Himber, orchestra leader, 
every photograph of a star sent to a 
fan would be taxed 10 cents. The fan 
would pay the dime when writing for 
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Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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STOMACH SUFFERERS 


For 84 years there has been nothing like the 
old Original Hostetter’s Bitters for loss of 
appetite, sour stomach, belchi : 
ness, nausea, Constipation and digestive dis- 
orders. 30 million users have been hel 

to feel better and look better. Surprisingly 
quickly its purely vegetable ingredients stim- 
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the picture. Himber estimated t!) |; 
the scheme might produce fro 
$5,000,000 to $10,000,000 a year for t!\. 
Federal government. 

@ The ten best kissers in Hol! 
wood have been named by direct 
Mitchell Leisen. They are Greta Ga 
bo, Marlene Dietrich, Carole Lomba: 
Claudette Colbert, Clark Gable, Ga 
Cooper, Ray Milland, Jean Arthur, M.: 
West and Olympe Bradna. The mo 
necessary qualification for screen ki 
ing, Leisen believes, is the ability 
embrace without shyness. Robe 
Taylor, Fred MacMurray and Tyro 
Power Jr., he says, are still “too sh 
to qualify as experts. 

@ Hollywood has a filing system 
its own. A librarian can file books 
their titles or newspapers by th: 
dates of issue, but mustaches, legs aii 
ankles are a different problem. ‘1. 
solve this difficulty, property men { 
human attributes according to th: 
similarity to the features of the sts 
Any director can have for the aski 
aman with a “Clark Gable” or “Ed 
mund Lowe” mustache, a girl wi 
“Jeanette MacDonald” hands or a be 
of dancers with “Eleanor Powell” le 
and “Jean Harlow” hips. 





You'll Be Seeing 


Shall We Dance (RKO): Fred A 
taire’s and Ginger Rogers’s seven 
co-starring picture is at least as good 
as any other they have made. The 
light-footed, light-hearted couple pu: 
sue thei way from Paris across the 
Atlantic to New York and offer tune 
ful music, superb dancing and unbeat 
able comedy. Comedy, indeed, is the 
long suit of “Shall We Dance,” with 
Eric Blore and Edward Everett Ho: 
ton adding to the fun, Watch partic: 
larly for Blore’s phone sequence in 4 
jail. With Harriet Hoctor, Jerome 
Cowan and Ketti Gallian. 

Captains Courageous (M-G-M): An 
excellent filming of Rudyard Kipling’s 
masterpiece of the sea, this picture 
presents Freddie Bartholomew at his 
best. As the spoiled millionaire’s son 
who grows into a manly youth after 
he is picked up from the sea by : 
Portuguese fisherman, young Barthol: 
mew displays some of the finest dra 
matic ability ever shown by a screen 
juvenile. Spencer Tracy is highly 
convincing as the tough and heroi 
fisherman, and the sea scenes are s0 
realistic they almost taste of salt, Wit! 
Lionel Barrymore, Melvyn Dougl:s 
and Mickey Rooney. 

The Prince and the Pauper (Wa: 
ners): Mark Twain’s own favorite 
among his many stories proves a little 
too unreal on the screen to carry the 
charm of the book. The Mauch twins, 
Bobby and Billy, take the parts of the 
English prince and the ragamuffin 
who looks exactly like him. The two 
boys exchange positions, and the res! 
of the tale deals with their adventures 
in their unfamiliar roles. Errol Flynn 
does a good job as the swashbucklins 
soldier who reinstates the lawful mon 
arch on the -day of his coronation. 
With Claude Rains, Henry Stephenson 
and Alan Hale. 
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CAPITAL CHAT 





RIME in the District” continued 
to be a main topic of conversa- 
tion in Washington last week. Offi- 
cials and citizens who in the past have 
not been too much disturbed by the 
capital’s “alarming” crime record had 
recently had their civic pride jogged 
by the first annual report of the Wash- 
ington Criminal Justice Association. 
Selected as an impartial fact-finding 
body to study crime conditions in the 
District, the association worked for 
12 months tabulating criminal sta- 
tistics. Its first report was more than 
unfavorable. Among other things, it 
said bluntly that less than 10 per cent 
of all major crimes committed in the 
city during 1936 ended in actual court 
convictions; that only one out of every 
three murders, one in 10 robberies, 
one in 12 burglaries and one in 17 
grand larcenies led to a conviction. 
It cited lack of “effective and efficient 
administration of criminal justice” 
struck at lack of public cooperation, 
and pointed out numerous enforce- 
ment loopholes, 

The report evoked a series of care- 
fully-worded-statements from officials. 
District Commissioner Melvin C. Hazen 
doubted the accuracy of some of the 
conclusions of the report. Repre- 
sentative Ambrose J. Kennedy, of 
Maryland, chairman of a subcommit- 
tee of the House District Committee, 
was reported to have announced and 
then denied that a sweeping investiga- 
tion of crime conditions in the capital 
would be made. 

By last week, however, an investi- 
gation of local crime conditions was 
already under way.- The action was 
taken after sensational charges had 
been made against the Police Depart- 
ment and the United States attorney’s 
office by John M. Holzworth, recent- 
ly removed as attorney for Thomas 
Jordan, convicted slayer who two 
weeks ago received a 30-day reprieve 
from President Roosevelt. Appearing 
before the House District Committee, 
Holzworth made _ serious charges 


gainst the Police Department and 
attorney’s office. 
So sensational were the charges 


that Chairman Mary T. Norton, the 
Distriet’s unofficial mayor, appointed 
special subcommittee of five, headed 
by Representative Vincent Palmisano, 
Nemocrat of Maryland, to probe them. 
Behind closed doors the subcommittee 
ill examine the evidence Holzworth 
laims he has to support his accusa- 
ons. On the basis of its findings the 
ll District Committee will decide 
hether to make a sweeping inquiry 
of crime conditions and law enforce- 
ent machinery, to determine, accord- 
¢ to Chairman Norton: “Whether 
istice has broken down.” 
7 4 
Court, Shrine: Like the “nine old 
men” on the Supreme Court bench, 
(he high tribunal’s palatial new home 


has come in for its share of criticisnr 


in recent weeks. Two prominent mem- 
bers of Congress have severely criti- 
cized on the floor of the House the 
new Supreme Court Building. They 
are Representatives Allen T. Tread- 
way, Republican of Massachusetts, and 
John E. Rankin, Democrat of Mis- 
sissippi. 

Speaking of the $10,000,000 struc- 
ture Treadway declared: “I think it 
is an astonishing contribution to the 
architectural attractions of this beau- 
tiful city when a building as elaborate 
and gaudy is erected to house the Su- 
preme Court. We are losing all our 
traditions by the erection of such a 
building.” Calling the building “the 
ne plus ultra of inconvenience to the 
public” Rankin said: “It is the most in- 
convenient building for the people out- 
side of the nine Justices that has, per- 
haps, ever been erected with that 
amount of money.” 

Both Representatives are urging that 
the Supreme Court be returned to its 
old quarters in the Capitol and Rankin 
has introduced a resolution calling 
for just that. The Court’s ald chamber 
in the Capitol is still one of the most 
popular spots with capital visitors. 
Made a national shrine by act of 
Congress when the judicial branch of 
the government moved to its new 
home across the Capitol plaza, this 
luxurious retreat where the Court 
sat for three-quarters of a century has 
become a veritable mecta. Everything 
in the old court chamber has been left 
exactly as it was when occupied by the 
Justices, 

re 


Capital Briefs 


@ Washington’s many  beautfiul 
monuments and memorials, in the 
opinion of Car] Feiss of Columbia 
University’s Architecture School, make 
the capital a “lovely and expensive 
toy” for city architects. He told last 
week’s American Federation of Arts 
convention that the capital is “a care- 
fully designed stage for a pageantry 
which, following the tradition of the 
City Beautiful, ignores some of the 
worst slums in the country.” 

q@ Congress last week was expect- 
ed to authorize a memorial to Jeffer- 


son Davis, president of the Confederate 


States of America—to be erected by 
the Daughters of the Confederacy in 
the capital of the Union he once op- 
posed. A bill permitting erection of 
such a monument had passed the 
House and awaited only Senate action. 

q@ The nation’s capital is said to be 
the largest tree city in the world, 
what with 121,625 trees on its streets. 
If planted in one row with their aver- 
age spacing of 52 feet, they would ex- 
tend for a distance of 1,200 miles. 

@ Curtis Hodges of the Greater Na- 
tional Capital Committee of the Board 
of Trade predicted this year would 
establish a record high in the number 
of visitors to the nation’s capital. 
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°. sams me — 

SEND ONLY 20 CENTS with name, age, and address and 
receive by return mail set of 14 TRIAL GLASSES to select 
from to fit your eyes. NOTHING MORE TO PAY oalion 
can see satisfactorily far and at Then the above Beauti- 
ful Style will cont pee only $3.90; other styles $2.20 up 

MONEY BACK unsatisfactory after 10-day trial, 
CIRCULAR with latest styles and lowest prices FREE. 


MODERN SPECTACLE CO. 
5125 Pensacola Ave., Dept. 75-N2, Chicago, tl. 


Free For Asthma 


If you suffer with attacks of Asthma so ter- 
rible you choke and gasp for breath, if restful 
sleep is impossible because of the struggle to 
breathe, if you feel the disease is slowly wear- 
ing your life away, don’t fail to send at once 
to the Frontier Asthma Co, for a free trial of 
a remarkable method. No matter where you 
live OF whether you have any'‘faith in any 
remedy under the Sun, send for this free trial. 
If you have suffered a lifetime and tried 
everything you could learn of without relief; 
even if you are utterly discouraged, do not 
abandon hope but send today for this free 
trial. It will cost you nothing. Address 
Frontier Asthma Co., 223-B Frontier Bidg. 
462 Niagara S8t., Buffalo, N. Y. 













Startlin 


trurns REWEALED 


Problems of great interest to everyone courageously 
and fearlessly dealt with. Unemployment, Educa- 
tion, Government, Morals and other vital subjects. 
A wealth of information condensed in one compact 
volume. “The New Era," = pase venue by 
Margaret Thornton, is predestine take its place 
among literary classics. Send $1.00 for your co 

Today. Address MRS. MARGARET RNTO 

4800 Kenmore Avenue, CHICAGO, iLLINOIs 





SINUS iii 


Valuable Free Booklet tells all about Sinus troubles— 
cause, danger of neglect—how you can get quick relief 
from ‘terrible Sinus pains; describes new discovery fot 
getting medication to infection. Instant Relief Guar- 
anteed. Liberal No-Risk Trial. One cent per treatment. 
Why suffer longer? Write for free booklet today. 


GET FREE SYNAL LABORATORIES 
stele] (a am Dept. Z,42 E.Pearson St.,Chicago, Ii, 
LT 


MEN—WOMEN—EARN MONEY 


Make colored glazed concrete pottery without molds. 
New easy method. 2,500 designs. Statuary, giftware, 
tiles. Money-making employment. No experience 
needed. Send 10¢ TODAY for booklet, color plates, 
details. National Potteries Company, 13 West 
26th St., Room 9, Minnespolis, Minnesota 


DIC 


FREE! YOUR FUTURE READ FREE! 


NORVELL, famous Hollywood Astro will tell YOUR vysuns 
FREE! Send your birthdate, stam self-addressed envelope to 
prdeansserds athe Box 989, Dept. X, HOLLYWOOD, CALIF. 


CIVIL SERVICE 


ALUABLE INFORMATION FREE 
COLUMBIAN CORRESPONDENCE COLLEGE, 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 


WORK FOR THE 











cards, inks, black magic books, lode- 
stones, charms, etc. Catalog FREE. 
D. SMYTHE CO., Box 8, Newark, Mo. 





GOVERNM MENT 
Start $1260 to $2100 YEAR 


Commene@ucae *@- ewe es = 
tion usually ‘PRANKLIN INSTITUTE, 
sufficient E172, Rochester, N. ¥,. 


Sirs: — without shares, (1) 32- 
—_ ABLES St page book with list of U. Govern- 
mance Pens (2) ‘ai con nole Vo ant om. 
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Stop Gall Colic 


BEFORE TOO LATE 


Wake Up the Liver 
Assist Bile Flow 
By Medication 


“after suffering for seven 
ears with gall bladder and 
iver trouble.and having tried 
several different kinds of 
medicine without relief I was 
told to have an operation. 

“TI did not want one until I 
had tried everything for gall 
trouble. My aunt recommend- 
ed your Prescription No. 69, 
and after the first bottle I 
felt a great change. Since 

words cannot express how 





Mrs. J. R. Douglas 
taking the treatment, 


thankful I am. I am telling this for the benefit of 
other sufferers. If you want relief, get this doctor’s 
prescription—No. 69. It will save you money and give 
, you new life,’’ says Mrs. Douglas. 

| Try to avoid operations when possible. Use indicated 
medication. Treat usual symptoms in a painless, in- 
expensive way at home with a physician’s prescription 
No. 69, a palliative reported as resultful by users 
for 30 years in liver, gall bladder and stomach con- 
ditions. Tell your druggist to get it for you, or 
write for Free literature to Home Drug Co., 18-P 
N. 4th St., Minneapolis, Minn. , 


SKIN TROUBLE 


FREE TR If you have a skin trouble that 


(1) itches or burns, (2) oozes or 

scales, (3) gets better then worse, 
let us send you a FREE TEST of the one thing 
found best by our Medical Advisor, Dr. Cannaday, 
who has specialized on Eczema alone, for over 
35 years, treating thousands. It is by far the 
best he has found for the above conditions, and is 
usually mild, clean and comforting, no more visi- 
ble than water. You, too, may find your “‘first 
real night’s rest.’ Write today, a postal will 
do. Satisfaction guaranteed. 


DR. J. E. CANNADAY CO., 941 Park Square, 
Sedalia, Mo. 


Help Kidneys 


Clean Out Poisonous Acids 


Your Kidneys contain 9 million tiny tubes or filters 
which may be endangered by neglect or drastic, irri- 
tating drugs. Be careful. If functional Kidney or 
Bladder disorders make you suffer from Getting Up 
Nights, Nervousness, Loss of Pep, Leg Pains, Rheu- 
matic Pains, Dizziness, Circles Under Eyes, Neuralgia 
Acidity, Burning, Smarting or Itching, don’t take 
chances. Get the doctor’s guaranteed prescription 
the most riodern advanced treatment for 
these troubles. $10,000.00 deposited with Bank of 
America, Los Angeles, California, guarantees that 
Cystex must bring new vitality in 48 hours and make 
you feel years younger in one week or money back 
on return of empty package. Telephone your druggist 
for guaranteed Cystex (Siss-Tex) today. 












PROSTATE 
RECTAL 


Write today for our new FREE book, well illus- 
trated, full of valuable information. No obli- 
gation. Address: 


DEVINE BROS. CLINIC 
SALINA, KAN. 


[| ES DON’T BE CUT 
Until You Try This 
Wonderful Treatment 


for pile suffering. If you have piles in 
any form write for a FREE sample of 
Page’s Pile Tablets and you will bless 
the day that you read this. Write today. E. R. 
Page Co., 300-B40 Page Bidg., Marshall, Mich. 


CUT THIS OUT! 


Here is a full or part-time 
job that will pay you well. 
We need livewire, responsi- 
ble men and women as Sub- 


HERNIA 





scription Representatives in 


all states. Write at once for 
free particulars. If experi- 
enced, describe fully. Address 


Circulation Manager 


PATHFINDER, Washington, D. C. 
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PASTIME and LUCIDS 





Octagon Forming 


The accompanying illustration shows 
how to put together the 12 pieces in 
last week’s Octagon puzzle. As can be 


The 12 Pieces Placed Together 


seen, the four parallelograms form 
the four opposite sides of the Octagon, 
the four large, eight-sided pieces the 
center, while the eight smaller pieces 
are fitted around these to form the 
complete Octagon. 
i 


Card Puzzle 


One person can entertain himself 
with this puzzle with cards, or he may 
perform it to the amazement of on- 
lookers. Take from an ordinary pack 
the 13 cards forming the suit of dia- 
monds. Arrange them face down in 
this order: 3 (at the top), 8, 7, ace, 
queen, 6, 4, 2, jack, king, 10, 9 and 5 
(at the bottom). 

That done, play the cards out in a 
row on the table in this way: As you 
spell out the word A-C-E transfer for 
each letter a card from the top to the 
bottom of the stack of diamonds and 
play the fourth card on the table. 
Transfer three more cards from the 
top of the pack as you spell T-W-O, 
and place the fouth card on the table. 
Then spell T-H-R-E-E while trans- 
ferring five cards to the bottom and 
play the sixth on the table. Continue 
in this way until all the diamonds have 
been laid out on the table. If you have 
followed instructions you will find 
that they will be in regular order. 

Now the puzzle is to arrange the 
whole pack so that they will play out 
in correct order, first all the diamonds, 
then the hearts, the spades, and finally 
the clubs. If anyone cannot get such 
an arrangement, they can watch for 
the solution next week. 
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Bottle Fishing 


Boys and girls who are too small for 
real fishing will enjoy this little game 
of bottle fishing. For it they need 
some light sticks, string, wire rings 
about two inches in diameter and a 
few pop bottles. Yardsticks, broom 





| 
| 
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handles or-other sticks about three 
feet long will serve very well. (Cu 
the string into three-foot lengths and 
tie one end of each piece to a stick 
On the other end of each string tic 
one of the rings. 

Provide each player with a fishing 
pole and line up the bottles on the 
floor or table. With the players about 
four feet from the bottles, each tries 
to slip his or her ring over the neck of 
a bottle in an allotted time, say one 
or two minutes. The game sounds 
easy, but even grown-ups find it dif- 
ficult enough to be interesting. 





Brain Teaser 


A four and a five hour candle of the 
same length were lighted simultane 
ously, and both extinguished when 
what remained of one was exact!) 
four times as long as what was left of 
the other. How long had the candles 
burned? Answer next week. 


Answer to Last Week’s—The second 
time he looked at his clock Mr. Jones 


was 1 9/11 miles from X. 
——— a 


Smiles 


Goolsby—Well, I see you're letting 
your little boy drive the car now. 

Boneset—Oh, yes, we thought it best. 
He’s still too young to be trusted as a 
pedestrian, you know. 

Mother—Jackie, if you don’t stop 
your running around the house so fast 
you'll fall and hurt yourself, 

Jackie—But if I don’t run, mummy, 
Pll get hurt anyway. Daddy’s chasing 
me, 








MONEY ON 
MAGAZINES 








~ Magazines $ 
SIX for One Yr. 160 
Any 5 in Addition to PATHFINDER 


—American Poultry —Home Arts Needlecraft 


our —Household Magazine 
—Cloverleaf American —lIllustrated Mechanics 
Review —Leghorn World 
—Country Home —Mother’s Home Life 
—Everybody’s Poultry —Plymouth Rock Montb!; 
Magazine 


—Poultry Tribune 
—Farm Journal —Rhode Island Red 


—Gentlewoman Magazine Journal 
—Good Stories —Woman’s World 
—Home Circle X PATHFINDER 


Offer Not Good Outside the 48 States 


No cha or substitution in the list of magazines 
pernittted. Magazines MUST all go to one address 
Check magazines wanted and send this advertisement 
with remittance to PATHFINDER, Washington, D. 0 
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BABY CHICKS 


BAe... 
A RLD'S LARGEST CHICK PRODUCERS, we 
as ae you money. Catalog Free. Colonial 


Poultry Farms, Pleasant , Mo. 
BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 


TT 
25. WEEKLY clipping—preparing newspaper ar- 
a for publishers. Simple; profitable. Division 
#4: National Press Syndicate, 3923 West Sixth; Los 
Angeles, California. 


CORRESPONDENCE COURSES 


RRESPONDENCE COURSES AND BOOKS 
OEE, ented. Exchanged. Bargain Catalog Free. 


Lee Mountain, Pisgah, Ala. 


(Courses Bought). 
FEMALE HELP WANTED 


ADDRESS—Mail postcards. We pay weekly, and fur- 
nish supplies. 1 Details Free. Dorothea Cos- 
metics, (P) Hynes, Calif. 


= SE 

JOMEN EARN GOOD PAY AT HOME Mailing, Ad- 
Wressing Our Free Catalogs for us. Everything Sup- 
plied Including Stamps. No Selling. Write immedi- 
ately enclosing Stamped, addressed envelope. Nation- 
wide Distributors, 401 Broadway, New York, Dept. P. 








MAIL COSMETIC SAMPLES from home for national 
so ania. Pay weekly. Everything furnished in- 
cluding stamps. Rome, Box 55-DA Varick Sta- 
tion, ° 


2 {8 
ADDRESS POSTCARDS FOR US, everything sup- 





lied. We pay weekly. Particulars Free. Write 
May's Cosmetics, University Station (A) Tucson, 
Arizona. 





eee 

ADDRESS OUR ENVELOPES HOME. Supplies fur- 
nished. Earnings paid weekly. Details free. Ma- 

jestic, 1711-PP Park, Hartford, Conn. 

ADDRESS POSTCARDS FOR US. Everything sup- 
plied. We pay weekly. Details Free. Bishop Co., 

(N), Prankfort, Indiana. 


HEALTH 


REDUCE SENSIBLY. Chart and information free. 
Write Dr. Wendt, Hartford Building, Chicago. 


PATENT ATTORNEYS 


INVENTORS—Write For New Free Book, ‘Patent 

Guide for the Inventor,”’ and ‘‘Record of Invention"’ 
form. No charge for preliminary information. Clar- 
ence A. O’Brien & Hyman Berman, Registered Patent 
Attorneys, 698-F Adams Building, Washington, D. C. 


PATENT YOUR INVENTION with this responsible 

firm. Over 62 years’ patent experience. Write for 
free booklets, Department D529, Snow Building, 
Washington, D. C. 


PHOTO FINISHING 


IMMEDIATE SERVICE! NO DELAY! Roll developed, 
printed, and two professional enlargements, 
tinted enlargement, or six reprints, for 25c coin. Re- 
prints 3c each. The Photo Mill, Box 629-H, Min- 
eapolis, Minn. 
FINER FINISHING. Rolls developed and printed, 
with One Colored enlargement, or two professional 
enlargements. All for 25c (coin). Genuine, National- 
known, Moentone Superior quality. Moen Photo 
ervice, LaCrosse, Wis. 


QUICKER SERVICE, sparkling double-clear never- 
fade prints. Roll developed, two prints each nega- 
e 25c. Enlargement coupon. Willard’s Box 3535T, 
eveland Heights, Ohio. 


ROLL DEVELOPED with 16 prints and two profes- 
ional enlargements 30c. 100 reprints $1.00. 16 re- 
ints = A enlargements 30c. Dependable, River- 

ve, nois. 


LL DEVELOPED, Eight Guaranteed Prints, Two 
Beautiful Professional Doubleweight Enlargements 
Very quick service. Expert workmanship. Per- 
Pilm Service, LaCrosse, Wis. 


VO BEAUTIFUL Portrait Type Double Weight en- 
rgements, eight guaranteed never-fade prints each 
1 25c. Dubuque Film Service, Dubuque, Iowa. 


LL DEVELOPED, 8 Sparkling Prints 15c. 8x10 
Enlargement 25c. Court Photo, West Salem, Wis. 


REPRINTS 25c. Films developed two prints each 
egative 25c. Skrudland, 6970-57, George, Chicago. 
= SONG POEMS WANTED 
WANTED ORIGINAL POEMS, SONGS, for Immedi- 
te consideration. Send poems to Columbian Music 
shers, Dept. 5, Toronto, Can. 
WRITERS—SONGS—POEMS 


ONGWRITERS: Send for Free Rhyming Dictionary 
and Writers’ Guide. MMM Publishers, 633 Studio 
Bidg., Portland, Ore. 















































DON’T MISS IT 


The drama of history in the making. 
PATHFINDER will bring to you by 
both word and picture a clear and 
accurate understanding of all that 
goes on in this puzzled world. Re- 
new your subscription today to this 
necessary magazine. A convenient 
order form is printed in this issue. 


PATHFINDER - WASHINGTON, D. C. 













Circus Fan—I hear the sword swal- 
lower is on a diet. 

Publicity Agent—Yes, that’s right. 
He hasn’t eaten anything but razor 
blades for a month now. 


Wifey—Jeffery, darling, do 
know you talk in your sleep? 

Jeffery—So you begrudge me even 
those few words, eh? 


you 


Boogy—What’s___ the 
your feet? 


Woogy—Blast ’em, I’ve got corns. 


matter with 


Boogy—Then why don’t you do 
something for them? 
Woogy—Do something for them? 


Why should I? 
thing for me. 


They never did any- 





Son—Say, Dad, if the world is round 
and turns on its axis every 24 hours, what 
keeps us from falling off when it’s upside 
down? 

Dad—W hy, the law of gravitation, son. 

Son—That’s what our teacher says, but 
I can’t figure out how folks stuck on be- 
fore that law was passed. 





Ott—Well, Lem, how goes that 
clock you won last week at the circus? 

Lem—Fine, Ott; only thing is it does 
an hour in less than 50 minutes. 


Mrs. Noowedd-—Do you think it 
right for a wife to stoop to go through 
her husband’s pockets at night? 

Mrs. Oldwife—Stoop? Why, child, 
I have to. My husband throws his 
clothes on the floor when he goes to 
bed. 


Jane—Our wedding was delightful, 
and we got so many gifts in silver. 

Myrtle—I suppose your father gave 
you silver, too? 

Jane—No, he gave us a bottle of 
acid to test the other presents with. 

Stubblefield—So you and _= your 
neighbors are not on speaking terms 
any longer? 

Sneeberg—No, all diplomatic rela- 
tions are suspended, 

Stubblefield—How 
about? 

Sneeberg—My neighbor sent me a 
‘an of oil and told me to use it on my 
lawn mower when I started to cut the 
grass at six in the morning. 

Stubblefield—And what did you do 
about that? 

Sneeberg—I sent it back and told 
him to use some of it on his wife’s 
voice box when she started to sing 
at 11 in the night. 


did it come 
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If Ruptured 
Cut This Out 


and mail it with name and address to W. 
S. Rice, Inc., 55W Main St., Adams, N. Y. 
You will receive absolutely free and no 
obligation a genuine bottle of Lymphol 
and full particulars of the amazing sup- 
port with which Lymphol is used for con- 
trol of reducible Rupture that is bringing 
a new ease, comfort and freedom to thou- 
sands who have suffered for years. 

No matter how bad the rupture, if reduci- 
ble, how long you have had it, or how hard 
to hold; no matter how many kinds of trusses 
you have worn, let nothing prevent you from 
writing today. Whether you are tall and 
thin, short and stout or have a large rupture, 
this marvelous support will so tend to con- 
trol the ruptured parts that you should~be 
as free to work at any occupation as though 
you had never been ruptured. 

Test this combined Method for reducible 
rupture without any money risk. W. 8. 
Rice, Inc., 55W Main St., Adams, N. Y. 
Write today. 


ECKMAN'S 
eve ALTer-tivE fag 


Supplies the Ca/cium Your Body Weeds 


NATURE'S sinoncl ONIC 
Wi 





il IO? DSi th 
GETA BOTTLE TODAY &id823's 


WAKE UP YOUR 
LIVER BILE— 


Without Calomel—And You'll Jump Out 
of Bed in the Morning Rarin’ to Go 
_The liver should pour out two pounds of liquid 
bile into your bowels daily. If this bile is not 
flowing freely, your food doesn’t digest. It just 
decays im the bowels. Gas bloats up your stomach. 
You get constipated. Your whole system is poi- 
soned and you feel sour, sunk and the world 

looks punk, 

Laxatives are only makeshifts. A mefe bowel 
movement doesn’t get at the cause. It takes those 
good, old Carter’s Little Liver Pills to get these 
two pounds of bile flowing freely and make you 
feel “up and up.”’ Harmless, gentle, yet amazing 
in making bile flow freely. Ask for Carter’s Little 
Liver Pills by name, Stubbornly refuse anything 
else. 25c at all drug stores. © 1935, C.M.Co. 











Prostate Sufferers 


Prostate gland acute or chronic, rheumatism, kidney 
and bladder sufferers send for FREE trial package, 
amazing results. Endorsed by doctors. 

PROSTEX COMPANY. Dept. 2 Miami. Oklahoma. 


- Gonstipated — 
30 Years 


“For thirty years I had stubborn constipa- 
tion. Sometimes I did not go for four or five 
days. I also had awful gas bloating, head- 
aches and pains in the back. Adierika helped 
right away. Now I eat sausage, bananas, pile 
anything I want and never felt better. i 
sleep soundly all night and enjoy life.”—Mrs. 
Mabel Schott. 

If you are suffering from constipation, 
sleeplessness, sour stomach, and gas bloating, 
there is quick relief for you in Adlerika. Many 
report action in thirty minutes after taking 
just one dose. Adlerika gives complete action, 
cleaning your bowel tract where ordinary 
laxatives do not even reach. 

Dr. H. L. Shoub, New York, reports: “In 
addition to intestinal cleansing, Adlerika 
checks the growth of bacteriaand colon bactl.” 


Give your bowels a real cleansing with Adlerika and 
see how good you feel. Just one ul relieves GAS 


and stubborn constipation. At 
For SPECIAL TRIAL send le, coin 
TRIAL Dept. 606, 


OFFER $r."Pauc, minn. 
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Can You Find the 


efQ 


or Packard Sedan 


Have you keen eyes? Look sharply at the ador- 
able faces. Can you tell the marked differences 
—and pick out the five that look exactly alike? Try 
to find the quintuplets; write their numbers in 
the coupon, mail today, and get the wonderful, 
sensational opportunity to win a Packard 8 
Cylinder Sedan and $1,250.00cash, or $2,500.00 
all cash. Think of the glorious thrill of winning a 
beautiful Packard Sedan; and having $1,250.00 in 
extra cash if you act promptly and win the first grand 
peice! Truly you get a great opportunity to win 

,500.00 if you prefer money. Second Grand Prize, 
a Chevrolet De Luxe 1937 an or $750.00 cash. 
Third Grand Prize, a Ford V-8 1937 Sedan or $600.00 
cash. Besides, there are 100 other grand prizes total- 


UINTUPLETS 


Be Prompt—Don’t Miss Opportunity to— 


LW Fe 


and $1,250°° Cash! 


ing a cash value of over $2,000.00! Truly, this is a 
great opportunity. Don’t delay a minute; mail the 
coupon today! 


SEND YOUR ANSWER QUICK! 


Just think what you could do with all that money, if 
first prize winner! We are a reliable concern, trans- 
acting business throughout the United States, and 
we are going to pay out this wonderful fortune in 
celebration of our tenth anniversary in business. The 
whole world seems different when you're rich. Turn 
all your glorious dreams into realities. Remember, 
$2,500.00 cash will go a long, long way. Make up your 
mind right now that you are going to succeed. Reach 
out for this GREAT WARD; make it yours! Send 
the coupon today! 


? 
© Saad 


NO MONEY-=- Just Mail Coupon 


Remember, send NO money with the coupon. Just 
see if you can find the quintuplets, the five you think 
are the ones who look alike, mark their numbers in 
the coupon below and mail today. Look at the faces 
carefully. Glance at the hair-bows, collars, see whether 
they are of the same style, color, etc. That's only a hint. 
Bear in mind that the pictures of the quintuplets are 
alike, exactly in every detail. This is a challenge to your 
powers of observation. It is not as easy as you may believe. 
Start now, find the quintuplets if you can. Mail the cou- 
pon right away and get the amazing opportunity to win 
a big, marvelous award! 


Other Men and Women 
HAVE WON BIG PRIZES 


Imagine Teac picking out a beautiful 8-cylinder 
Packard 120 Sedan from_your local dealer at our 
expense, and also getting a Certified Check for $1,250.00 
extra cash, or $2,500.00 all in cash, if you act promptly 
and win the big first grand prize. 


Others have already been awarded big cash prizes in 
similar distributions of cash by other companies. 
Henry Stoll, N. ¥.; Anny Menzi, N. ¥.; Mrs. D. Hayes, 
Pa.; Sister Agnella, Ill.; Louisa Meyers, Ohio; Jennie 
Tyler, N. J.; and many others have won wonderful cash 

rizes. Now you may too! What a glorious thrill it will be 
Por YOU to realize YOUR life-time dreams! 


Every Prize Will Be Paid Promptly! 


We are paying out $6,000.00—the first grand prize of 
$2.500.00-—over 100 separate other grand prizes, and 
thousands of dollars in special cash awards. You, too, 
may share in this great distribution of cash. You take 
absolutely no risk; it only costs a postage stamp to send 
your answer, or a penny if you paste the coupon on a post 
card and mail to us, then, according to our anniversary 
plan, you will get this onees F ghemen’ All prizes 
must be aid, and WILL BE PAID promptly, honest! 
and in full. In case of ties duplicate prizes will be award 
That is our sincere guarantee. 


FIRST GRAND 


PACKARD 120 SEDAN and 
$1,250.00 Extra Cash 
or $2,500.00 CASH 


The world again acknowledges Packard 
leadership, a car truly fit for a king. 
When you hum along the streets of your 
home town in this beautiful, stream- 
lined Sedan, you enjoy a certain dis- 
tinction, a certain pride of ownership, 
in addition to all the fine features a 
Packard 120 brings you. You may own 


Answer Today— Select Your Prize Later 


Remember, it pays to be prompt. 
Rush the coupon TODAY. 
Find the quintuplets, mail the coupon 
promptly, and dates yo may tell us which 
ou prefer to have if first prize winner: the 
ackard 120 Sedan and $1,250.00 Prompt- 
ness Prize, or $2,500.00 all in cash. You get 
your own choice—you are the sole judge— 


we accept your decision. Hurry! Mark the 
numbers of the quintuplets in the coupon, 
send the coupon right away, but send no 
money with your answer. There are over 100 
Grand Prizes. Be prompt, and if named first 
prize winner, you get the Packard 120 Sedan 
and $1,250.00 cash, or $2,500.00 all cash if 
you prefer. 


Address your answer te Will Larson, Prize Manager 


$1,250.00 CASH 


Nannelte 


INCORPORATED 


OR PROMPTNESS 569 W. Randolph Street, Dept. 13-A, Chicago, ii. 


a 


| =a aes 


this rich prize for your very own. Don't de- - Pr : : 
lay! Look for the quintuplets and get the opportunity to win this splendid reward. 


Official Answer Coupon No. 13-A 
THE QUINTUPLETS ARE NUMBERS: 


Lt oe ee ke 
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